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‘| REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Tur Rovat Minstret; or the Witcheries 
Endor. An Epic Poem, in Twelve 
Books. By J. F. Pennie. 8vo. pp. 442. 


A’regulor Epic Poem is almost a com- 
plete novelty in our times; and an 
attempt to tread in the footsteps of 
Milton with a sacred subject is, to speak 
the least of it, at once bold and interest- 
ing. .“* All the books of the Bible,” 

ys Cowley, “ are either most admir- 
able and exalted pieces of poetry, or are 
the very best materials in the world for 
it:” ‘and we think the author has made a 
judicibus choice in selecting the history 
of the royal house of Saul, connected as 
it is with the rise of the Royal Minstrel, 
David, from shepherd to monarch, his 
fine friendship with Jonathan, the ro- 
mantic combats with the giant Goliath, 
and the supernatual agency of the cele- 
brated Witch of Endor. These are, 
indeed, noble ‘‘ materials" for poetry: 
there are enough for the necessary gran- 
deur of the. principal action, and many 
delightful opportunities for various and 
getbetic episodes, Ourextracts will shew 

what manner Mr. Pennie has availed 
himself of these facilities ; how far he has 
pursued the simple narrative of the 
Jewish historians; and how far he has 
considered himself at liberty to twine 
into his theme the ornaments of poetical 
fiction and profane mythology. 

The first book gives a description of 
the Witch of Endor in a general assembly 
of demons and weird sisters, and of their 
consultations on the best means of over- 
throwing Saul, King of Israel. Satan 
and Moloc belong to this assembly, and 
after some horrid rites and _ sacrifices, 
Goliath is, in the end, clothed with invul- 
nerable armour and sent to the Philistine 
camp to overthrow the Israelites. The 
artival of Satan and the Witch at the 
site of these orgies is thus painted : 

Soon to view appeared the fiend, 

Crossing the mountain billows; round him shone 

A ghastly radiance from the robe he wore, 

Of green and purple flame, which through the 
oom 


Beam’d like a meteor waving on the winds 

That hurried howling by him! Soon embark'd 
The witch to reach the isle ; terrific grinn’d 

Her ferryman as on the midnight waves 

Their skiff, embosom’d in a whirlwind, rode; 
And glaring lightnings shot their hissing bolts 
Against the upstart surges’ foam-crown’d heads. 
Dire was the war of thunders, winds, and wayes, 
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As, mutt’ring charms, the sorc’ress touch’d the 
shore ! 

On to th’ enchanted cavern now she mov'd 
With strides gigantic! while at every step 
Serpents and noxious reptiles hiss’d around, 
More frightful than the brinded snake that kill’d 
The bride of Orpheus on her nuptial day. 

The brazen portal, ‘mid the yawning rocks, 
Now met her glist’ning eye; her wither’d hand 
The magic horn, that by a golden chain 

Hung from a bectling cliff of adamant, 

Seis’d dauntless, and a blast so loudly blew 

As drown’d the thunder, and with fearful clang 
From rock to rock re-echoed through the storm ! 
With instantaneous crash asunder flew 

The massy gates! when straight appear’d a den 
Of vast extent, and full of loathsome sights ! 

The witches’ Pandemonium, and the haunt 

Of spirits foul, and monsters terrible ! 


A part of the incantations follows : 


Now at the altar bow'd the fiend-like hag, 
That seem’d the queen of hell; sullen and dark 
She grimly stood, as the cold starless night 
That follows winter’s late departed storm. 

Now the curs’d fiend of Pluto's red abyss, 

Who aided the first fratricide’s mad blow, 
Before the sorceress held a murderer’s skull 
That with the blood of strangled babes o’erflow'd, 
In which her finger now she seven times dipp'd. 
The ghastly damon, pleas’d, then laugh’d so loud, 
That all the horrid cavern, far and near, 
Resounded with the echoes of the roar ! 

Seven, tinies she threw upon the pale bine flames 
Her magic incense, and with dazzling glare 
Roll'd upward, seven-fol brighter, the green 


blaze. ¢ 
A globe of fire the dragon now enclos’d, 
Who, pheenix-like, in vivid lightning bask’d, 
And flapp’d his hideous wings with sounds so 


dread, 
That all seem’d mute with fear; while the high 
roof 
And craggy walls of the damonian cave 
Shone with illusive beams of purple light! 
“All hail!” exclaim’d the hag, ‘* ye thrones 
of hell! 

And ye, dark daughters of enchantment, who 
Ride on the sea-uprooting whirlwind’s wing, 
And pace, with step unsinking, ocean’s wave, 
Now in full frequence and assembly, hail ! ”’ 

‘¢ Hail to the witch of Endor! magic’s queen!” 
Now hollowly through all the vault resounds, 
Till Stygian thunders drown the hoarse acclaim. 


The second book opens with a skilful 
contrast to the horrors of the first: a 
picture of morning, with David leading 
his flock into the vale of Bethlehem. 


The smiling Hours the lamp of Lucifer, 
Dimpling the western sky, had now put out, 
And op’d the crimson curtains of the Morn, 
Who, rob’d in mantle blue, with roses fring’d, 
Stepp'd o’er the orient mountains with fresh tints 
To paint the dew-bath'd flow’rs, and from her urn 
Flung balmy odours to the new-born breeze, 
That panted on her bosom; when, with step 
Lightsome and blithe, young David from the fold 
His snow-white ewes and playful lambs unpenn’d, 
To crop the fragrant herbage of the vale. 

The rose of health mantled his beauteous cheek, 
And o’er his alabaster forehead, where 





And to its dark foundation shook the isle 


YOu, It. 


Majestic dignity with grace sat thron’d, 


On whose dew-spangled ; bank, 





Th’ Hyperion curls of youth fell wantonly 

In fair luxuriance, while in form lie seem’d 
More lovely than Adonis, or that swain, 
Endymion call’d—Finonia’s faveurite boy; 
To whom Dictynna, on a moonbeam hors’d, 
Paid nightly visits on mount Latmus’ 

And now a lily of the vale he pluck’d, 

That by the streamlet grew; its mirror bright 


Reflected nobler beauty than that fount 
O’er which Narcissus languishingly gaz’d, - 


And sigh’d himself into a golden flow’r. 
But David, wrapt in contemplation deep, 
The wat’ry shadow heeded not, nor heard 
Th’ enamour'd zephyr’s sigh, as with its kiss 
It ruffled the clear bosom of the stream, 
Till the reflection faded. On he moy’d 
ba a retired bow’r, his daily haunt, 

ere on the barp to chant a morning h 
As was his wonted custom. Round, — 
Through all the vale, which might with Tempé 
vie, 
That fabled haunt of gods, from ev'ry grove 
The woodland minstrelsy rose wildly sweet, 
The matin song of Natore to her Gop; 
While gales Elysian, from their silken wings 


. Saban odonrs shedding, fann’d the leaves, 


Which danc'd on air to see the laughing Sun 
Ascend his chariot from a cloud, 
And. fling celestial splendours o’er the world, 
Amid the dale, fed by shade-wimpled brooks, 
A limpid lake its shining. waters: 
’d. with 
flow’ rs, = 
Olive and citron groves. laxuciant blooutids f 
That seem’ Hesperian pando, On each lawn 
Of intery _with owslips deok'd, 
Close — woodbine and sweet 


Shelter’d the shepherd and the bh 
From noontide beam; where re mei = sgn 
Charm’d moonlight with their soft 


Clear the azure canopy above, 

With here and there asionl at beamecus hue, 
As if some genius of the vale had left 

His sky-wrought mantle floating on the winds. 
Here tended Hebron’s destin'd king his flocks, 
And tun’d his harp to sweeter sounds and themes 
Than fam'd Apollo on Amphrisus’ banks, 
Where in disguise he kept Admetus’ sheep. 


Abdiel, the guardian spirit of David, 
enters his bower, and exhorts him to 
join the army of Saul, and accept Goliath's 
challenge, on which he resolves accord~ 
ingly. He departs; and 

Here now sigh’d 
The venerable Jesse as he lean’d 
On his white staff, and cast a tearful look 
Towards the lonely bow’r, where he so oft. 
Had pass'd the sultry noon with his lov'’d boy. 
But he was gone! and mute was ev’ry bird 
That morn and ev‘ning warbled to his harp; 
They too his absence mourn’d, With pensive 


step 
The old man turn’d, and sought his humble home, 
With anxious eye thus the fond parent bird 
Beholds her newly’ young thet plumage try, 
Till, with their ai: from spray to spray 
Well pleas’d, a soar they now attempt, 
And, grown, forsake their native nest ; 





Ta vain with quiv wing she calls them back 
And all in yaip per warbled lullaby : 





ie ihe tone SO. 
on 
Delighted with the laughing landscape’s charms ; 
Nor to her throbbing dil night return. 
The third took describes the opposed 
armies, the arrival of David, the chal- 
lenge of Goliath, the single combat, and 
triumph of the shepherd youth. Of this 
we can only quote a very poetical draw- 
ing of the hosts of Philistia and Israel 
immediately before the onset : 
Now rag’d with tenfold fierceness and despite 
Fer ng Ae em Apter re 
And for the dreadful conflict both prepare ; 
But ne’er was seen a more unequal match. 
Nor did Aleides in the Nemean vale 
a ee 
arm 

Of that far'd hero, with dire howlings, fell, 
As Jesse’s son before the gazi 


tales of , 
Cerb’rus: Nor Bellerophon, 
Who was in age and beauty similar 





She with her 


sacred with profane may be compar’d) 
'o blooming David, felt such noble fire 
Wher he the monster overcame. 
Now en each the vale stood, mute as night, 
Impatient Not a sound 
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standing still to gaze. 
oe me ma pare heard the stream, 
3 through the it headlong ran 
Beiettivee crear woe . 
nea ‘gear 


repre 
; 


i? 
i 
F 


rom hill to hill, and seem’d pale Israel's knell. 
The friendship of Jonathan and David, 
love of the Princess Michal, and the 
jealousy of the at’ the share the 
victor: of triumph, occupy 
the fourth book, ‘which closes with the 
of David from the javelin of the 
of Devid in bringing 200 Phill 
id in bringine 200 Phili- 

stines’ heads as Pdiewre i Seridit by 
the King for his daughter; and contains 
an affecting episode of Thirza, a captive, 
who reedgnises the head of her husband 
the number. The marriage of 
concludes it. | 
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Michael,.and in this portion of the work 
the y of demons, witches, and 
giants on the one hand, and of heavenly 
influence and angels on the other, is very 
prominent. The infernal conspirators 
agree to tempt David from the path of 
rectitude by setting women before his 
eyes, and his intrigue with Abigail, the 
wife of Nabal, is the consequence. 

But our limits prevent us from quoting 
more of this poem for the present: in the 
meantime it will be seen, from the fore- 
going passages, that Mr. Pennie is by no 
means destitute of poetical talent, and 
possesses the power of exciting the 
reader’s attention, whether he calls su- 
pernatural agency to his aid, or is con- 
tent to paint the scenery of nature with- 
out the introduction of artificial imagery. 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 





Captain Ross's Voyage of Discovery to 
Baffin's Bay. 
(Continued.) 
None of the discoveries made by the 
Expedition has attracted or deserved 
more notice than the iron found in the 
high latitude occupied by the Arctic 
| Highlanders, and the crimson-coloured 


‘| snow seen on their mountains, which, 


)though not peculiar to them, was in infi- 
)nitely greater abundance than was ever 
}witnessed on the Alps, or in patches 
elsewhere. To these two subjects, so 
}interesting to science, we shall, in the 
first place, direct our present inquiries, 
and shew that our opinion respecting the 
meteoric origin of the iron is amply con- 
firmed, while a new vegetable theory is 
brought, instead of the uric acid, to ac- 
count for the redness in the snow. The 
natives had informed Saccheuse that 
the— 

Tron was procured from a mountain 
near the shore; that there was a rock of it, 
or more, (for it could not at that time be 
ascertained which,) and that they cut off it, 
with a sharp stone, the pieces with which 
the blades of their knives were made.— 
(page 98.) 

On the next interview this subject was 
investigated, and one of the Esquimaux 

Was int d respecting the iron 
with which his knife was edged, and stated 
that it was found in the mountain before 
mentioned ; that it was in several large 


pro~ | masses, of which one in particular, which 


was larger than the rest, was a part of the 
mountain ; that the others were large pieces 
above ground, and not of so hard a nature; 
that they cut it off with a hard stone, (por- 
phyry) and then beat it flat into pieces of 

e size of a sixpence, but of an oval shape. 


The place mentioned as the site of 
this phenomenon was 25 miles distant, 





and the natives broke all their promises 





to bring specimens of what Captain R’ 
believed to be, from their accounts, 
“« Masses of meteoric iron.” ‘The knives 
made of it, brought from Sowallick, o 
the Iron mountains, where alone it jg 
found, have also been examined by Dr. 
Wollaston, and found to contain Nickel, 
a peculiarity which always distinguishes 
such masses wherever met with. The 
report of this admirable chemist js ag 
follows : 


With respect to the iron, it appears to 
differ in no respect. from those masses of 
which so many have now been found og 
various parts of the surface of the earth; 
and which, in some few instances from tra. 
dition, and in all from the analysis, appear 
to. be of meteorie origin. They all contain 
nickel, and this contains about the usual 

roportion of that metal, which I estimate 
Caren threeand four per cent, as inferred 
from the quantity of crystallized sulphate 
of nickel which I obtained from it; 
though I can thus speak with decision, ag 
to the presence of a considerable quantity 
of nickel, I cannot undertake to pronounce 
with accuracy, upon proportions deduced 
from so small a fragment as could be 
spared for this examination. 


This seems to set the question of the 
iron at rest. With regard to the crimson 
snow, of which one of the plates givesa 
singular and beautiful idea, as it reddens 
the wild features of an Arctic landscape, 
the following are the particulars. 


August 17. We discovered that the snow 
on the face of the cliffs presented an ap 
pearance both novel and interesting, being 
apparently stained, or covered, by some 
substance, which gave it a deep crimsoi 
colour. Many conjectures were afloat con- 
eerning the cause of this appearance; it 
was at once determined it could not be the 
dung of birds, for thousands of these, of 
various descriptions, were seen repeatedly 
sitting onthe ice and on the snow, but 
without producing any such effects. 

At 2 P.M. it fell nearly calm, and I sent 
a boat with Mr. Ross, midshipman, and 
Mr. Beverley, assistant surgeon, and 4 
party, to bring off some of the snow, and 
to make what remarks they could on the 
circumstances attending it, as also to 
cure specimens of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, and to ascertain if 
this part of the country was inhabited. --- 
They found that the snow was penetrated 
even down to the rock, in many places to 
a depth of ten or twelve feet, by the colour- 
ing matter, and that it had the appearance 
of having been a long time in that state. 
The boat returned at seven with a quantity 
of the snow, together with specimens of the 
vegetation, and of the rocks; the snow was 
immediately examined by a microscope, 
magnifying 110 times, and the substance 
appeared to consist of particles like a very 
minute round seed, which were exactly of 
the same size, and of a deep red colour: 
on some of the particles a small dark speck 
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o seen. It was the general opinion 
py ee ers who examined it by the mi- 
croscope, that it must be vegetable, and 
this opinion seemed to gain strength, by 
the nature of the places where it was found ; 
these were the sides of hills, about 660 
feet high, on the tops of which was seen 
vegetation of yellowish green and reddish 
prown colours. The extent of these cliffs 
was about eight miles; behind them at a 
considerable distance, high mountains were 
seen, but the snow which covered these 
was not coloured. - - - - In the evening, 


-Teqused some of the snow to be dissolved, 


and bottled, when the water had the appear- 
ance of muddy port wine; in a few hours 
it deposited a sediment, which was examined 
by the microscope ; some of it was bruised, 
and found to be composed wholly of red 
matter: when applied to paper, it produced 
a colour nearest to Indian red. It was pre- 
served in three states, viz. dissolved and 
bottled, the sediment bottled, and the sedi- 
ment dried: these have been examined 
since our return to this country, and various 
opinions given concerning it, but Dr. Wol- 
laston seems to concur in that we originally 
had, of its being a vegetable substance, pro- 
duced on the mountain immediately above 
it. It cannot be a marine production, as 
in several parts we saw it at least six miles 
from the sea, but always on the face or 
near the foot of a mountain. 


We now copy the Dr.’s own words.— 


With respect to the exact origin of that 
substance which gives redness to the snow, 
I apprehend we may not be able to give a 
decided opinion, for want of sufficient know- 
ledge of the productions of those regions in 
which it was found, but, from all the cir- 
cumstances of its appearance, and of the 
substances which accompany it, I am 
strongly inclined to think it to be of vegeta- 
ble origin. The red matter itself consists 


of minute globules from +35; to =S55 of 


an inch in diameter ; I believe their coat to 
be colourless, and that the redness be- 
longs wholly to the contents, which seem 
to be of an oily nature and not soluble in 
water, but soluble in rectified spirits of 
wine ; when the globules are highly magni- 
fied, and seen with sufficient light, they ap- 
internally subdivided into about 8 or 

O cells. They bear to be dried by the heat 

of boiling water, without loss of colour. 
By destructive distillation, they yield a foe- 
tid oil, accompanied with ammonia, which 
might lead to the supposition that they are 
of animal origin ; but since the seeds of va- 
rious plants also yield this product, and 
since the leaves of Fuci also yield ammonia 
by distillation, I do not discover any thing 
in the globules themselves which shews 
+ se gm | frem what source they were de- 
rived. 1 find, however, along with them, a 
small portion of a cellular substance, which 
not only has these globules adherent to its 
surface; but also contained in its interior ; 
and this substance, which I must therefore 
consider as of the same origin with them, ap- 
pears by its mode of burning to be decidedly 
vegetable, as know of no animal substance 
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which so instantly burns away to a white 
ash, as soon as it is heated to redness. 

The first conception I formed as to their 
nature was, that they might be the spawn of 
a minute species of shrimps, which is known 
to abound in those seas, and which might 
be devoured by the myriads of water-fowl 
observed there, and voided with their dung ; 
but, in that case, they should undoubtedly 
be found mixed with the exuvie of those 
animals, which is not fact, but they are 
found accompanied solely by vegetable sub- 
stances, in one of which they are actually 
contained. Ifthey are from the sea, there 
seems no limit to the quantity that may be 
carried to land, by a continued and violent 
wind, no limit to the period during which 
they may have accumulated, since they would 
remain from year to year, undiminished by 
the processes of thawing and evaporation, 
which remove the snow with which they are 
mixed. I regret that the scantiness of our 
information does not enable us to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion, and can only 
hope that future navigators may have an 
opportunity of collecting materials to elu- 
cidate so curious a phenomenon. 


Having extracted all the information 
contained in this volume on the subject 
of these interesting natural appearances, 
we are unwilling to mix it up with other 
quotations. During the long day which 
the navigators spent in Baffin’s Bay, the 
temperature of the atmosphere was al- 
most without variation, and they might 
be said to enjoy an uninterrupted sum- 
mer, while most imaginations at home 
figured them to be freezing at the Pole. 
And nothing could be more extraordi- 
nary than their views of nature. By 
means of the marvellous refraction of 
light, they had “ certain proof that the 
power of vision was extended beyond 
150 miles!" ‘Terrestrial objects, conse- 
quently, were for ever varying their ap- 
pearance, sometimes increasing in alti- 
tude from 2° to 5° within an hour, some- 
times seeming mere specks, sometimes 
long and low islands, and sometimes 
preserving their real shapes, perhaps of 
promontory or mountain. But the hea- 
venly bodies were still more wonderful. 


August 18. Lat. 76.—While the moon 
was in sight, she had the appearance of 
following the sun round the horizon, and 
while these bodies were passing in Azi- 
muth along the tops of the mountains, the 
snow which covered them, and which had 
naturally a yellow tinge, had then the lustre 
of gold, and the reflection of these upon 
the sky, produced a rich green tint, so deli- 
cately beautiful, as to surpass description. 
On the other hand, the rays of the sun 
darting over the 3 of the mountains, 
came in contact with the icebergs, which 
appeared like as many edifices of silver, 
aloraed with precious stones of every 
variety. 


Such were the magic scenes enjoyed 
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during a day, which lasted from the 7th 
of June to the 24th of August, or 1872 
hours, without the sun setting to their 
view. 

(To be continued.) 





BOWDICH’S MISSION TO ASHANTEE, 
(Continued) 

After the royal explosion and reconcilia« 
tion, noticed in our last, the envoys were 
more kindly treated ; and during the re- 
mainder of Mr, Bowdich’s stay, he hay- 
ing superseded Mr. James, presents of 
gold and of provisions were constantly 
received from the King and the 
caboceers. The Palace of this magnifi- 
cent monarch is worthy of being de-~ 
scribed: it 

Is an immense building of « variety of 
oblong courts and regular squares, the for- 
mer with arcades along the one side, some 
of round arches symmetrically turned, hav- 
ing a skeleton of bamboo ; the entablatures 
exuberantly adorned with bold fan and 
trellis work of Egyptian character. Th 
have a suit of rooms over them, with sm 
windows of wooden lattice, of intricate but 
regular carved work, and some have frames 
cased with thin gold. The squares have a 
large apartment on each side, open in front, 
with two supporting pillars, which break 
the view and give it all the appearance of 
the proscenium or front of the stage of the 
older Italian theatres. They are lofty an 
regular, and the cornices of a very 
cane work in alto relievo, A drop curtain 
of curiously plaited cane is ed in 
front, and in each we observed chairs and 
stools embossed with gold, and beds of silk, 
with scattered regalia, The most orng- 
mented part of the palace is the residence 
of the women. We have passed through it 
once; thefronts of the apartments were | 
(except two open door-ways) by pannels of 
curious open carving, conveying @ striki 
resemblance at first sight to an early Gothie 
screen; gne was entirely closed and had 
two curious doors of a low arch, and 
strengthened or battened with wood-work, 
carved in highrelief andpaintedred. Doors 
chancing to open as assed, surprised us 
with a glimpse of large apartments ip core 
ners we could not have thought of, the most 
secret appeared the most - Inout 
daily course through the palace there 6 
always a delay of some minutes, before the 
door of each of the several distinct squares 
is unlocked; within the inmost square ia 
the council chamber. 


In the government there is an aristor 


cracy of four captains, who have a great 
degree of control over the king. “His 
four linguists are also men, Cow- 
ardice, in any rank, ate very 
summarily with death. é following 


es illustrate some of their most 
Femackable peculiarities, 

June 21. Bundalahenna, one of the King’s 

uncles, begged him for permission to g@ 
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‘and make custom for some relatives whom 
the liad lost in the last Fantee war, as he 
feared their spirits were beginning to trou- 
ble him. The King subscribed four ounces 
of gold, two ankers of rum, one barrel of 
ponies, and four human victims for sacri- 

ice, towards this custom. 

28th. Apokoo, one of the four greatest 
men in the kingdom, hearing his mother’s 
sister was dead, killed a slave before his 
house, and proceeded to her croom. to sa- 
crifice: many more, and celebrate her fune- 
ral custom; but, when he found, on open- 
“ing her boxes, that the old woman from her 
dislike of him, had thrown almost all her 
rock gold into the river, and that he should 
only inherit a: number of hungry slaves, 
he sacrificed but one more victim, and 
made but a very-mean custom. 


August 25. The King received us in the 
ea and enquiring anxiously if we 
had b fasted, ordered refreshment. After 
some conversation we were conducted to a 
house prepared for our reception, where a 
relish was served (sufficient for an army) of 

oups, stews, plantains, yams, rice, &c. (all 
excellently cooked) wine, spirits, oranges, 
and every fruit. The messengers, soldiers, 
and servants, were distinctly provided for. 
Declining the offer of bedls,we walked out in 
the town, and conversed and played drafts 
with the’ Moors, who were reclining under 
trees; the King joined ‘us with cheerful 
affability, and seemed to have forgotten his 
cares. About two o’clock dinner was an- 


nounced.’ We had been taught to — 
for a surprise, but it was exceeded. We 
were conducted to the eastern side of the 


croom, to a door of green reeds, which 
excluded the crowd, and admitted us 
“hrough a short avenue to the King’s gar- 
den, an area equal to one of the large 
squares in London. The breezes were strong 
and. constant. In the centre, four large 
uimbrellas of new scarlet cloth were fixed, 
under which was the King’s dining-table 
ope gman for the occasion) and covered 
in the most imposing manner; his massy 

te‘was well disposed, and silver forks, 
Bevan and ns (Colonel Torrane’s) 
were vientifully laid. The large silver 
waiter Supported a roasting pig in the cen- 
tre; the other dishes on the table were 
roasted dutks, fowls, stews, pease-pudding, 
&c. &c. ‘On the ground on one side of the 
table were various soups, and every sort of 
vegetable; and elevated parallel with the 
pe side, were oranges, pines, and other 
fruits; sugar-candy, Port’ and Madeira 
wine, spirits andDutch cordials, with glasses. 
Before we sat down the King met us, and 
said, thet as we had come out to see him, 
wé Faust receive the following present from 
his hands, 2 oz. 4 ackies of fo: one sheep 
and, one large hog to the officers, 10 ackies 
to the linguists, and 5 ackies to our ser- 
~ We never saw a dinner more handsomely 
served, and never atea better. On our ex- 
' out relish, the King sent for his 
¢ooks, and gave them tem ackies. The King 





and a few of his captains. sat at a distance, 
but.he visited us constantly, and seemed 
a proud of the scene; he conversed 
reely,and expressed much satisfaction atour 
toasts. ‘* The King of Ashantee, the King 
of England, the Governor, the King’s Cap- 
tains, a perpetual union (with a speech, 
which is the sine qua non) and the hand- 
some women of England and Ashantee.” 
After dinner, the King made many enqui- 
ries about England, and retired, as we did, 
that our servants might clear the table, 
which he insisted on. When he returned, 
some of the wine and Dutch cordials re- 
maining, he gave them to our servants to 
take with them, and ordered the table-cloth 
to be thrown to them and all the napkins. 
A cold pig, cold fowls (with six’ that had 
not been dressed) were dispatched to Coo- 
massie for our supper. We took leave about 
five o’clock, the King accompanying us to 
the end of the croom, where he took our 
hands, and wished us good night. We 
reached the capital again at six, much gra- 
tified by our excursion and treatment. 


This was an excursion to the king’s 
country house at Sallagha, a few miles 
from Coomassie, and really so much 
resembles altogether the ages of chival- 
rous entertainment, that we can hardly 
believe we are reading of a Negro Prince 
in the wilds of Africa. 

But we can proceed no further with 
our extracts, without interrupting their 
regularity and connexion, by introducing 
the intelligence given in this volume re- 
specting our interesting countryman 
Munco Park. If the accounts given to 
Mr. Bowdich are to be relied on, the 
manner of his death was very different 
from that which has been generally re- 
ceived as authentic. In either way that 
event was deeply to be lamented, but 
we fear that the softenings in the present 
picture are only fabulous, and invented 
for the sake of removing the odium of 
murder from his brutal spoilers and 
cruel assassins. 

I paid (says Mr. Bowdich) my first 
private visit to Baba, the chief Moor, 
and took some pens, paper, ink, and 
pencils, with me as a present; the paper 
and pencils were much esteemed, but 
he preferred his reed and vegetable ink. 
He received me courteously, and was con- 
templating a curiously intricate figure like a 
horoscope ; the MS. was filled with them ; 
he laid his finger on it, and zaid, If you 
have any hard palaver, this can make me 
settle it for you when no other person can ; 
or if you have any dear friend in England 
you wish to see, tell me the name, and this 
shall bring him to you. I thanked him, 
observing, that when Englishmen knew 
their palaver was right, they always left it 
to God, and that England was too good a 

lace for me to wish any one I regarded to 
eave it. His disciples and pupils were 
writing on wooden Bonsia, like those Mr. 


Park describes. When a charm was ap- | 
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plied for, one of the oldest wrote the body 
of it, and gave it to Baba, who added a gon 
of cabalistical mark, and gave it a myste. 
rious fold; the credulous native snatched 
it eagerly as it was held out to him, paiq 
the gold, and hurried away to enclose it in 
the richest case he could afford. I had , 
long conversation with Baba, and he begged 
me to visit him frequently ; he was much 
gratified with the specimens of African 
Arabic at the end of Mr. Jackson’s work 
and read them fluently. I visited him the 
next day, when he sent hastily for a Moor 
who he told me was very learned, and just 
come from Timbuctoo. This man express. 
ing-no surprise when he first saw me, Baba 
explained it, by telling me, spontaneously 
that this Moor had seen three white men 
before, at Boussa. I eagerly enquired the 
particulars of the novelty, and they wei 
again repeated to Baba, and were thus ir. 
terpreted: ‘* that some years ago, a yesse] 
with masts suddenly appeared on the 
Quolla or Niger near Boussa, with three 
white men, and some black. The natives, 
encouraged by these strange men, took of 
provisions for sale, were well paid and re. 


ceived presents besides : it seems the vesee| 


had anchored. The next day, perceivin 
the vessel going on, the natives hurrie 
after her (the Moor protested, from their 
anxiety to save her from some sunken 
rocks, with which the Quolla abounds, ) but 
the white men mistaking, and thinking 
they pursued fer a bad purpose, detered 
them. The vessel soon after struck, the 
men jumped into the water and tried to 
swim, but could not, for the current, and 
were drowned. He thought some of their 
clothes were now at Wauwaw, but he did 
not believe there were any books or pa 

ers.” This spontaneous narrative, so art- 
essly told, made a powerful impression on 
my mind. I saw the man frequently after. 
wards, his manners were very mild, and he 
never asked me for the most trifling pre- 
sent. He drew me a chart before he went 
away, and I cispatched some certificates for 
Major Peddie by him, endorsed with Babe's 
recommendations. I heard exactly the same 
thing afterwards from another Moor, but 
he had not been an eye-witness. I begged 
Mr. Hutchinson, when I left Coomassie, 
to nate any other report on the subject 
of Mr. Park’s death, and he afterwards 
sent me the MS. a translation of whichis 
in the appendix. 

This document, in the appendix, con- 
tradicts the assertion that no offensive 
act was committed by the natives: there 
are two translations of it, and both agree 
in the main fact, which corroborates but 
too entirely the preceding statement of 
this enterprising traveller's fall. We in- 
sert them, as their variations are as euri- 
ous as their matter is interesting. 
Translations q a Manuscript descriptire of 

r. Park's death. 
Mr. Savamag’s TRAysiation. 
(The words in italics, so distinguished at that Gentle. 
tleman’s request, not hcing in the original. ] 
A literal translation of a Declaration, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ted Arabic, from the 


written in a eo 
town of Yatid in the interior of Africa. 
Inthe name of God the Mercifuland the 
Munificent. 
This Declaration is issued from the town 
called Yatid in the Country of Kossa.—We 
(the writer) do witness the following case; 


(statement.) We never saw, nor heard of 
the sea (River called Koodd; but we sat 
to hear (understood) the voice (report) of 
some persons saying, ‘‘ We saw a ship, 
equal to’ her we never saw before ; and the 
King of Yaid had sent plenty of every kind 
of food, with cows and sheep ; There were 
tivo men, one woman, two male slaves and 
two maids in the ship; Zhe two white men 
were derived from. the race (sect) ef Nassri; 
(Christ or Christianity.) The King of Yatid 
asked them to come out to him ; (to land;) 
and they refused coming out, (landing,) and 
they went to the Aing of the Country of 
Bassa, who is greater than the King of 
Yaiid; And zhile they were sitting in the 
ship and gaining a pesition (rounding) over 
the Cape of Koodd, and were in society 
with the people of the King of Bassa, the 
ship reached (struck) a-head of Mountain 
which took (destroyed) her away, and the 
men and women of Bassa all together, with 
every kind of arms; (goods;) And the ship 
could find no way to avoid the mountain ; 
And the man who eas in the ship, killed 
his wife, and threw all his property into the 
Sea, (River,) and then they threw them- 
selves also from fear: Afterwards they took 
one out of the water till the news reached 
the town of Kanji, the country of the King 
of Wawi, and the King of Wawi heard of 
it,he buried him in his earth, (grave,) and 
the other we have not seen ; perhaps he is 
in the bottom of the water.”—And God 
knows best. Authentic from the mouth of 
Sherif Abrehim.—Finis. 


Me. Jackson’s TRANSLATION. 


Ta the name of God the Merciful and 
Clement. 


This Narrative proceeds from the terri- 
tory in Housa called Eeauree. We observed 
an extraordinary event or circumstance, but 
we neither saw nor heard of the River which 
as called Kude, and as we were sitting, we 
heard the voice of children and ze saw a 
vessel the like to which in size we never 
saw before; and, we saw the King of 
Eeauree send cattle and sheep, and a variety 
of vegetables in great abundance : and there 
Were two men and one woman, and two 
slaves, and they tied or fustened them in the 
vessel. 

There were also in the vessel, two white 
men.of the race called Christians (N’sar- 
rah) and the Sultan of Eeauree called aloud 
to them to come out of the vessel, but they 
would not. 

They proceeded to the country of Busa, 
which is greater than that of the Sultan of 
Ecauree, and as they were sitting in the 
vessel, they hung or were stopped, by the 
Cape or Head Land of Kude. 

And the people of the Sultan of Busa 
called to them, and poured their arms into 
the vessel, and the vessel reached the head- 





land or cliff, and became attached or fixed 
to the head of the mountain, and could not 
pass it. Then the men and women of Busa 
collected themselves hostilely together, with 
arms of all descriptions, when the vessel 
being unable to clear or pass the Cape, the 
man in the vessel killed his wife and threw 
the whole of her property into the river: 
they then threw themselves into the river, 
fear seizing them (the news of this occur- 
rence was then conveyed te the Sultan Wa- 
wee) until it reached by water the territory 
of Kanjee, in the country of the Sultan 
Wawee, and we buried it (a male body) in 
its earth, and one of -them, we saw not at 
all in the water, and God knows the truth 
of this report. From the mouth of the 
Shereef Ibrahim.—The end. 

We must not close our paper with 
this sad story:—on one occasion the 
king sent a Hio sheep to look at; it 
measured four feet and a half from the 
head to the insertion of the tail, which 
was two feet long ; its height was three 
feet, and it was covered with coarse 
shaggy hair. 

When the travellers described — the 
freedom of English women, and their 
being at liberty to choose their own hus- 
bands, Mr. Bowdich says, 

The effect was truly comic, the women 
sidled up to wipe the dust-from our shoes 
with their cloths, and at the end of every 
sentence brushed off an insect, or picked a 
burr from our trowsers ;. the husbands sup- 
pressing their dislike in a laugh, would put 
their hands before our mouths, declaring 
they did not want to hear that palaver any 
more, abruptly change the subject to war, 
and order the Women to the harem. 


In drinking they hob-a-nob, but the 
most whimsical trait is the following : 


A Fantee boy having fractured his leg, 
and his dissolution appearing inevitable, 
the parents, in great distress, applied to 
the surgeon of an English outfort, who am- 
putated the limb, and after much wearying 
attendance, to the surprise of every one, 
restored the boy to health. The family then 
brought him into the fort, and laying him 
down in the hall, addressed the surgeon 
(who was in charge of the fort) thus: ‘* As 
Master cut off poor boy’s leg, and so spoil 
poor boy for work, we come to ask Master 
how much he think to give poor boy to keep 
him.” 

(To be continued) 





THE FARMER’S VISION ; BY LORD ERSKINE, 
Agreeably to our promise, we now in- 

sert the Notes on the noble Lord’s hu- 

mane and interesting poem, by which 

means we complete to our Readers a 

production not otherwise within the 

attainment of even curious collectors. 

NOTE I. 


How can his vengeance thus be hurl’d 
Against his favourite lower world ? 


229, 


the House of Lords. to-prevent cruelty to 
Animals. Ss es aie 
NOTE Il. 

E’en in his highest, proudest times, 

He ne’er had cognizance of crimes. . 
The Chancellor has no criminal jurisdic- . 
tion. 

NOTE It. 


Just where my beeches hope to gtow 

When the fierce tempests cease to blow. 
I surrounded my Cottage for shelter, 
which was before entirely exposed on almost 
the summit of a high hill, by taking beeches 
out of my woods of a very considerable 
and height, where they have since stood, till’ 
very lately, rigged during the winter like 
ships to hold them against storms that, 
sometimes blow in my windows and threaten 
my roof, but have hitherto spared my Davy, 
which has rode out many tremendous gales 
without the loss of a cable, and now braves. 
them without support; all the trees having 
taken root and flourished. 


NOTE IV. 
Nor could the soil its produce yield, 
Tho’ Coke himself prepared the field. 

Mr. Coke of Norfolk—the most en- 
lightened agriculturist, the soundest poli- 
tician, and one of the honestest and best 
men this country ever bred.—Every. British 
statesman should once, at least, visit Holk- 
ham, at the Annual Meeting called the 
Sheep Shearing—they would there see the 
erroneous policy of too extensive a system 
of celonization, and the folly of encouraging: 
the emigration of our people, whilst so 
many millions of acres, in our own island, 
are lying waste. The subject is mach too 
large and important for a note, but I owed 
this homage to Mr. Coke. 


NOTE Y. 
Yet let. not man presume to know 
Their course, nor dare to strike the blow. 

It may be necessary here to come under 
the poet’s licence, otherwise vermin of all 
descriptions, however manifestly destructive 
in our gardens, ought to be permitted to 
lay them waste.—The economy of nature 
throughout the minuter gradations of animal 
life mocks all investigation; yet Providence 
must undoubtedly have intended that : 
created beings should be fed as their in- 
stincts direet. Trees, therefore, of all kin 
bear their fruits and seeds ina th 
times greater quantity than are necessary 
for ther reproductions, and which must 
obviously: have been intended for animal 
subsistence.—When_ they grow in a Ww 
state iamumerable tribes of birds and inseets 
take their allotted proportions without In, 
terference, and man is contented with what 
remains, whatever it may be; but in the 
resorts of luxury he will. bear no partnere 
ship.—The Peaches and Nectarines on his 
walls bring an hundred times what wo 
come to his reach if they grew in the desert, 

et he will not spare one of them, but hangs 
fis honeyed bottles on every branch, when 
Wasps and other insects surround them 5 
not, indeed, in their natural number, but 
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nionopoly.—In thé ‘same manner, when 
men Co} e in large cities, and amass 
greater th than is, perhaps, consistent 
with a wholesome state of society, thieves 
and robbers abound in rtion, and the 
J ae the Old Bailey, like the gardener 
in the orchard, has a duty imposed upon 
him to keep them down.— 

» in his Task, has given the rule 
for our conduct to the lower world in almost 
a word; and the latitude he allows to man’s 
acknowledged dominion is surely amply 
sufficient. ’ 
“<The gum is this—if man’s convenience, health, 
Or interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs, 
Else yO ge meanest that are 
As o live, and to enjoy that li 
As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all.” 


The whole subject of humanity to animals 
is so beautifully and strikingly illustrated 
in this admirable poem, that no parents 
ought to be satisfied until their children 
have that part of it by heart. 

For myself, my opinion is, that we rarely 
succeed in a war of utter extermination 
against animals we ibe; and even if 
we could prevail, others more mischievous 
than ‘these we destroy might multiply, 

» from their destruction —We 
t, therefore, to be contented to de- 
stroy the individuals or masses of them, 
when they grievously offend, rather than 
varry on a systematic war against them for 
their total annihilation, I¢ is thonght by 
many well-informed persons, that de- 
struction of bse og and creatures “ ws 
description, for t ervation of the 
has’ increased the. number of the 
eld-rat_ in many parts-of England: an 
animal more dangerously destructive. It 
is extremely difficult, besides, if not quite 
impossible, to subdue whole classes of 
innumerable and scarcely visible insects— 
Witness the ineffectual attempts, by lime, 
by soot, and by all that chemistry could 
bring into action, to overpower the TuRNiP 
Fiy, that unrelenting enemy to every 
.—!This little E eds on its 
and smooth, shew- 
ery few days after sowing, 
yut When the second or rough leaf sapuees) 
their repast is over, when they either die 
remove in of other ; many 
contrivances have been invented 
to on — them an exterminati 

hostiligy, but eir incaleulable numbers an 
@eXterous instinct of self-preservation have 
MH Me exper "io follow ake 
experiments seems to iw after 
the of nature, and to be aware of 
the Of systematically counteracting 
het, ‘pursues « more natural and a more 
ihe Geahtiy-of v hermae oi aa 

of turn usually sown b 
‘others,Jor which could possibly Seine for. 
ward to 8 crop.—At this extraordinary feast 
the flies ate left undisturbed, and before 
‘the superfluous and otherwise useless vege- 
tation can be consumed, the rough leaf ap- 
— mg Nae to his 
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or five generations of their families, where, 
if there be only an ordinary sowing for their 
support, they eat up the whole in a day, 
and leave the farmer nothing.—The fact is, 
that they often move from place to place, 
and are occasionally billeted upon us by 
nature upon their march, and we must pro- 
vide for them the allotted rations under the 
common penalty of a distress. 


NOTE VI. 


Secure—their fair protectress nigh, 
Whose bosom swells with sympathy. 
Frederica, Duchess of York, Princess 
Royal of Prussia at the time of her marriage, 
aah niece of Frederick the Great. 
Amusing myself often with poetry, but, 
as I have said in the Preface, at no time 
iring to the name or character of a poet, 
I never should have regretted the insignifi- 
cance of this little fable, but for the acci- 
dental allusion in it to Her Royal High- 
ness. The exalted rank and retired habits 
of this excellent Princess confining the 
knowledge of her talents, manners and dis- 
tinguished accomplishments within the con- 
tracted circle of a few, I should have been 
more desirous to record them in unfading 
numbers; but no man can add a cubit to 
his stature, and I must, therefore, content 
myself in this note to express my affection, 
admiration, and respect. 


NOTE VII. 


See Gallia’s ruthless Vultures die, 
Whilst the Black Eagle mounts the sky ;— 


The “ Farmer’s Vision” was written im- 
mediately after the battle of Leipsic, whilst 
Europe was following up the advantage of 
that great conflict, and the victory of 
Waterloo confirmed this prophetic vision. 
It cannot, therefore, be considered as flat- 
tery, nor even partial regard, to remark, 
how greatly the skill and unwearied atten- 
tion of the Commander-in-chief of our army 
contributed to the glory of that memorable 
event ;—since, as great performers on music 
must have the finest and best tuned instru- 
ments to draw out their extraordinary exe- 
cution,—so, the most accomplished officers 
must have the highest disciplined troops to 
secure their genius in the tremendous’ crisis 
of such a battle. Such British troops the 
illustrious Wellington commanded when, in 
a single day, he re-edified a world almost 
in ruins.—I shall never therefore think that 
our national character for generosity and 
justice is wound up until some public re- 
ward is conferred by Parliament on the 
Duke of York. 


NOTE Vit. 
A Wireworm then his speech addressed, 
And thus the hidden truth confessed. — 
These destructive insects, particularly in 

lands newly broken up, devour every thin, 
before them; but a large flock of rooks wi 
in half a day destroy a number of them 
equal, perhaps, to all the inhabitants of 
Great Britain: yet, 1 have no doubt that 
the wireworm was created for some saluta 
purpose, since the balance of animal life 
appears thus to be preserved by natural 








means, without our frequently vain effor 
to preserve it. 
NOTE IX. 
E’en the fam’d grasses Petworth 
Midst all that wealth or skill wh aaa 
Lord Egremont, by his judicious improve. 

ments in Sussex, has set a most usefyl 
example in our county, which, notwith 
standing its vicinity to London, is at least 
half a century behind any other that I am 
acquainted with; and its appearance jy 
many parts, from neglect of cultivation 
roads and canals, has been cast mistakenly 
on the land, to the great injury of landed 
proprietors in the valuation of their estates, 


NOTE X. 
Farewell—for I have liv’d a day. 

It is the general opinion of naturalists that 
numerous classes of insects are bro 
into life by the action of the sun, and, hay: 
laid the foundation of a new generation, sj 
again for ever in the first shes of night. My 
friend Willian Spencer mentioned to me 
a remarkable instance of these ephemen 
in a whitish moth, which he had frequently 
seen on the banks of the Neckar, nea 
Heidelberg. In the morning the air was 
thronged with them rising on the wing, but 
they fell like the withering leaves of autumn, 
when the sun was going down. E. 





TRAVELS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


Observations on a Journey from Constan- 
tinople to Brussa and Mount Olympu, 
and thence back to Constantinople by the 
way of Nice and Nicomedia. By Joseph 

Published at Pest. 


II. TomBs OF THE SAINTS. 


** Among all nations, the reputation of 
sanctity increases with time, and the past 
is always more fruitful in Saints than the 
present; accordingly Brussa, as the cradle 
of the Osmanic Empire, reckons propor- 
tionally a far greater number of saints and 
shrines to which pilgrims repair, than other 
great cities. 

** The surname Father (Baba or Daidé) 
is the general term by which the oriental 
express their veneration for old age. The 
only difference between the two words 
pears to be that Daidé is applied to 
oldest individuals. 

‘* Abdal* is the name for those maniac 
and enthusiasts whom travellers have some- 
times denominated Santons. 
applied either to real or pretended idiots, 
on whom Mahometan superstition confers 
the honours of sanctity, merely on the 
ground of their being bereft of reason. 

‘* Finally, the Princes in the Empire of 
Sanctity, share the title of Sultan in com- 
mon with the rulers of the world; its 
usually applied to great and renown 
Sheiks of the Dervises, who, whilst the 
renounce all dominion and greatness, § 
consider themselves Lords and Princes, 


* Abdal is not an abbreviation of Abdallah, # 
might naturally be supposed, but is the same as 
the modern Greek fovdeAc, which always sigul- 
fies a stupid or insane person, 


von Hammer. 
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herefore give the name of crown to the 
et which they wear round their heads. 
Accordingly, in our pilgrimage through this 
dominion of Sanctity, we shall visit the 
tombs of three young fathers, (Babas,) 
three old fathers (Datdés,) three Santons 
(Abdals,) and three Princes (Sultans.) 

« Geiihlibaba or the Stag-bala, was a 
Dervise of Aserbeidshan, a disciple of the 

at Sheik Chodsha Ahmed Yessui; he 

ved in the woods in the aang of stags 
and gazelles, teaching these wild animals 
to perform the duty of saddle-horses and 
beasts of burden. Within the castle of 
Brussa there is the trunk of an old tree, 
which is said to have been planted by him. 
Sultan Orkhan, in whose reign he lived, 
and whom he accompanied in his cam- 

igns, built his tomb in the ceatre of the 
city of Brussa, and erected a monastery 
adjoining to it. 

“ Ramasanbaba, or the fasting-baba, a 
Dervise of the order of Begtashi, or the 
military order of the Janissaries. He wasa 
virtuous man, respecting whom nothing is 
said in the ancient legends, except that he 
went bare-headed and bare-footed, and 
spent his life in fasting and prayer. His 
tomb is erected on an open site, and is 
shaded by trees. 

« Ahbeehbaba, or the white-bearded-baba, 
a sheik of the order of the Dervises, called 
Bairami. He lived in the reign of Murad II. 
and lies interred in the monastery which 
was erected by himself, and which gives its 
name to one quarter of the city. 

“ Karanfillidaidé, or the Carnation-daidé, 
lies entombed in the monastery at Karan- 
filli, a beautiful promenade overgrown with 
carnations, on the western side of the city, 
on the outside of Hassan Pashaw’s gate. 

“« Sunbullidaidé, or the Hyacinth-daidé, 
is interred near the Tartar’s gate. 

“ Yogurdlidaidé,t or the Sourmith-daidé, 
was a Dervise of Choraasan. 

** Abdal Murad, or crazy Murad, a 
Dervise of Chorassan, who was present 
at the conquest of Brussa. He lies in- 
terred at the foot of Olympus, in his own 
cloister, built on a beautiful spot which 
Within the cloister his 
wooden sword is deposited, which Euro- 
pean travellers have supposed to be the 
Durindana of Orlando Furioso, for they 
have transformed the wooden sword of the 
silly dervise into the faulchion of the furious 
Paladine; but these sacred swords, though 
made only of wood, proved no less service- 
able to the first Sultans of the Osmans than 
the cimeters of steel, for by the example 
of the former the latter were put in mo- 
tion. Sultan Ahmed I. paid homage to the 
political utility of this superstition by cut- 

one yard from the length of the sword, 
which originally measured three, and de- 
positing the remaining portion of the sainted 





+ This Daidé appears to have been of the 
same class as the Turkish monk who in the reign 
of Manuel seduced the Greek monks—those 
monks who at their execution exclaimed in the 
Turkish manner; rere SoAray epns (Lrish)—that 
Wy Come, Father Sultan, 











weapon. as a relic among the imperial 
treasures at Constantinople. 

“‘Abdal Mussa, or crazy Moses, came, in 
company with Hadshi Begtush, from Cho- 
rassan to Asia Minor, and was present at 
the conquest of Brussa. He was buried 
beside the Stag-baba, and Legends confound 
his miracles with those performed by the 
latter. Moses sent the Stag-baba some fire 
wrapped in cotton; and the latter, in re- 
turn, sent him some hind’s milk, to shew 
that he understood the secret spirit of the 

resent, and that whilst his friend knew 

ow to combine strength and softness (fire 
and cotton) he studied howto draw forth 
the fruits of cultivation from wild nature, 
namely, milk from the hind. 

*© The tomb of Abdal Mohammed, or 
Crazy Mohammed, is on the high-road 
within the beautiful cloister which is named 
after him. 


** The three Sultans of the Saints are: 
Chehirdshe Sultan, the Grasshopper Sultan, 
Shadi Sultan, the Joyful Sultan, and Emir 
Sultan, the Prince Sultan. The first is in- 
terred on the west side of the city, near the 
tomb of Sultan Murad II., the third at the 
east side, in the mosque which bears his 
name, and near him is the tomb of the 
second. The memory of the first and third 
is honoured by the names given to the 
western and eastern suburbs of Brussa, 
which are styled Chekirdshe, and Emir 
Sultan. There is a great mosque in each 
of these suburbs, about which the smaller 
buildings rise like fruit around a kernel. 
Facing the mosque of Chekirdshe is an 
open space which commands a view of the 
plain of Brussa in its full extent, and about 
one and twenty villages situated partly on 
the plain and partly on the chain of hills 
which rises between the sea and Olympus. 
The fountain of this Belvidere, which unites 
both a cold and a warm spring, is deserving 
of particular notice, on account of the in- 
genious contrivance by which both the sight 
and the touch are deceived. The could 
spring gushes forth from several apertures 
and fills the basin. On dipping one's hand 
into the basin, the water feels perfectly cool, 
whilst that which flows out of it is warm. 
This happens in consequence of the warm 
spring being conveyed through a pipe con- 
cealed in the stone, which forms the side 
of the basin, to a level with the surface of 
the water of the cold spring; it then flows 
out, whilst the cold water within thé basin 
is carried off by another concealed pipe. 

‘© The tomb of Emir Sultan is the most 
beautiful and celebrated of the sepulchres 
of Brussa. It is situated in the Mosque 
built by Sultan Bajazet I. which is named 
after thet holy Dervise, and which is also 
situated in the suburb of the same name. 
The mosque stands on an eminence com- 
manding a view of the surrounding scenery, 
and six steps lead down to the tomb. The 
walls are ornamented with Persian porce- 
lain, both internally and externally, and 
the folding doors were formerly ornamented 
with silver fastenings. Four windows of 
this magnificent mausoleum command an 
uninterrupted view of the plain of Brussa, 
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o Sone others pe coreg the court- 
of the mosque fronting the. 
of the trees of the Harem, ty 
Jeum, which was formerly adorned with 
silken carpets, silver lamps, and. perfume 
vases set with precious, stones, was ene of 
the most superb in the Islam States, and 
was no way inferior in splendor and brilli- 
ancy to the tombs of the Prophet at Medina, 
of Aliat Kerbela, of his son at Meshhed, 
of the Imam Mussa Ali Bea Mussa Risa at 
Tuss in Chorassan, and of the Imam Mussa 
Kasim at Bagdad. It still is, together with 
the tombs of Sid Ghasi, (in. the Sandshak 
Sultanogi,) and Meviana Jeleddin, at 
Kouia, the most celebrated place of pilgri- 
mage in the Osmanic Emplre. The trea- 
sures of guld and silver have, through the 
ravages of fire and the depredations of the 
guards, entirely disappeared; and even of 
the Korans, those masterpieces of the early 
Arabian and Turkish Calligraphists,* very 
few now remain, The poor housts and 
kitchens are entirely decayed. 
** The proper name of Emir Sultav was 
pe a comes aa mt he was 
orn at Buc » an ormed & - 
mage to Mecca, where, according iy 8 
legends of the time, a voice resound 
from the sanctuary of Kaaba, proclai 
him the first of Emirs and Saints, inthe 
resence of all the Seides and Sheriffs who 
doubted the Jegitimacy of his descent 
from the Prophet, and the holiness of ‘this 
life. From that peried he ubtained the 
three-fold title of Hmir, Sultan, and Feli, 
that is to say, Prince, Ruler, and Seint. 
He quitted Mecca, accompanied by a mul- 
titude of his disciples, and continued his 
journey, and it is recorded that he was 
lighted on his way by a lamp suspended in 
the air, like the _ of fire of the Israel- 
ites, and that the lamp was extinguishéd 
when he reached Brussa. Sultan Emir 
knew the inference to be adduced from this 
circumstance, namely, that Brussa was the 
dwelling place allotted to him by Heaven. 
He became the Saint of the r of Baja. 
zet I. accompanied that Prince on his éx- 
peditions, and united him in m to 
the beautiful Greek Princess Lotus . 
On the defeat of Bajazet, he saved sa 
from the ravages of Timour, in consequence 
of an embassy which he sent to that 
Prince. He died in the year 833 of the 
Hegira, or 1429 of the stian era, After 
his death his tomb was glorified by miracies, 


and became a shrine for the pilgrimages of 
the Faithful, to whom the By tan set the 
visits fo the 


— of performing hol 
sacred sepulchre. When Sultan Selim J. 
visited the tombs of his ancestors, and of 
Emir Sultan, at Brussa, after the victory 
he had gained over his brother Ahmed, a 
voice issuing from the grave of the saint 
foretold the conquest of Egypt. ‘Thus was 
repeated the miracle wh Emir Sultan 


* The Calligraphists were Yakut Afosteassemi, 
the discoverer of the Neskee-character, Sheik 
Bekri, Soebi, and Chaledi, among the ians ; 
and Abdallah from the Crimea, Hassan of Kara- 
hissar, Sheik Daidé Mahammed, and Timoord- 
shi-kooli, among the Turks. 
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imed a saint bya 
‘voice from the tomb of the het, for the 
the Sultan 
of the Faithful as the Conqueror and Ruler. 

Egypt. The mosque and tomb of Emir 
Sultan were both d ed by fire; they 
were, however, rebuilt hy Selim III. the 


second conqueror of Egypt, in gratitude 
for the joy ‘al ti which had been an- 

n and” ed to his progenitor 
Selim the First.” 





_ ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 

Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archilukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Continued.) 

Scotland has four Universities. In the 
schools established for all classes, they do 
not blindly follow one single method, but 
every where choose the best. The number 
of, le institutions and hospitals is 





3 there are many offices for 
insurance. t fire, &c. e first and 
moat consi e cotton manufaetories, and 
the t founderies, were established in 


nd ; and here too the first steam-boats 
seen. Watt, the builder of steam-boats, 
is.a an. The British writers who 
have the most distinguished themselves in 
and. literature, Hume, Robertson, 
Watson,* &c. were Scotchmien. We have 
apes Edisburghe spcaking. of beta 
o mentioned several of its pre- 
sent Professors: besides these, we oc- 
casion to become acquainted with many 
other well informed men. In general this 
deserves to be appreciated by im- 
yom observers, in order an appear fon its 
light: its neighbours have not always 
done it justice. ; 


: We owe it to the good letters of recom- 
mendation which we carried to Glasgow, 
and; to the obliging politeness of several 

. persons in Edinburgh, that we were able to 
See much in a short time. The Lord Pro- 
Yost, the Lord Advocate, Messrs. Dundas, 
Hope, &c. shewed us every possible atten- 
tion: we are also obliged to them for the 
possession of the chief literary productions 
of the country. Toour oe regret, the cele- 
brated » Walter Scott, as well as Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, were absent at the time of 
our visit. We qe the three evenings in 
& most agreeable manner, in a select com- 
y of the most distinguished inhabitants 

of the city; and, for me,t Edinburgh would 
be. one of the most ngzeceiile places to re- 
side in- with which I am acquainted. 1 
must. not forget to add that we visited the 
collection of Mr. Allan, which appeared to 
us remarkable both for the choice of the 
specimens and for their admirable arrange- 


ment. It contains a complete series of | 


British mineral productions, in select spe- 
cimens of uncommon ‘beauty. Mr. Allan 


*'We.do mot know who is meant here ?—Ep. 
+ We are.also here at a loss to know which of 
their Imperial Highnesses is the writer. 








AND 


en aoe 








— to. be deeply versed in this branch 
of science, 

+ was rather difficult for us to go through 
the streets, as we were always followed bya 
crowd of curious persons: they did not re- 
member ever to have seen a Prince of the 
Royal family, or foreign Princes, and the 
obliging curiosity, of which we were the 
object, was expressed with a degree of im- 
petuosity. 

The very great number of whisky shops 
must be considered as a real scourge to the 
country, which has an equally fatal influ- 
ence on the morals and the health of the 
lower classes of the people. Much has been 
written on this subject. The only means 
to check the ‘evil, would be a very high 
duty on the retail sale, which would render 
it difficult for the poor to purchase: this 
means has not been adopted, because the 
sale of spirits brings in large sums to the 
state, and the morals of the people are ra- 
ther risked than the interest of the re- 
venue. 

There are very handsome country seats 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. A 
chalybeate spring, called St. Bernard’s 
Well, is much frequented in the Summer : 
it is in a little valley where the river Leith 
has its course. 

We left Edinburgh on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, by the London road. Musselburgh is 
the first place you arrive at. It lies on the 
sea-coast, and, on account of the salubrity of 
the air, is called the Montpellier of Scot- 
land. There are sea-baths here. The place 
is much frequented in the fine season, and 
company of all ranks find convenient ac- 
commodation. Not far from Musselburgh 
the coal-mines begin, which are extremely 
abundant in the eastern part of the Lo- 
thians. land possesses inexhaustible 
riches in coals. It is calculated, that in 
the country between Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh alone, there are 600,000 acres of 
coals, of which not above 200 are annually 
consumed. .The name of Musselburgh is 
derived from a great bank of Mussels, which 
is in the neighbouring sea, and is very ad- 
vantageous to the poor, who gather mussels 
in it. 

A great many families of distinction live 
in this market town: when their vessels 
enter the harbour too late to take the 
fish to Edinburgh in time for dinner, 
they are conveyed thither with much 
speed by women, who relieve each 
other, who have not above one hundred 

ards to go, and carry their fish in baskets ; 
in this manner the fish reach Edinburgh, 
which. is five English miles and a half 
distant, in three quarters of an hour. Three 
of these women make the journey from 
Dunbar to Edinburgh (which is six and 
twenty English miles) in five hours, with a 
burthen of 200 pound of herrings ; some- 
times they carry as much as 280 pounds. 


Musselburgh is what is called a borough 
of regality, a place which acknowledges as 
its head, not the king, but a particular 
person. Formerly these market towns pos- 
sessed an extensive jurisdiction, and royal 
prerogatives, which made their possessors 


es 
in some measure independent of the sove. 
reign. Its magistracy consists of eighteen 
members, and the market town possesses 
all the privileges of the royal burghs, ex. 
cept that it chooses no members to Parla. 
ment, and sends no deputy to the assembly 
of the burghs. 

Haddington, where. you first cha 
horses, is sixteen miles from Edinb “4 
From this place the road passes through g 
well cultivated country, in which there are 
considerable farms, most of which have, 
windmill for the purpose of threshing and 
grinding the corn. 

The east part of Scotland, in the counties 
of Edinburgh, Haddington, and Berwick, 
is one of the best cultivated districts in the 
kingdom.—In the neighbourhood of the 
capital no precise alternation of crops is 
observed, probably on account of the ample 
supply of manure, which may always be 
‘obtained from ‘a great city. The most 
usual change is, however, the following:— 
1. Fallow without manure, or potatoes with 
manure, when the soil is light and porous; 
2. Wheat; 3. Beans, in a manured soil; 
4. Barley; 5. Clover and ryegrass; 
6. Oats; 7. Fallow, or potatoes} with 
manure. There are farms where pasture 
alternates with tillage, but this is only ata 
greater distance from the capital. 

Tlic corn is réaped with a sickle. The 
Highlanders come from the most-northern 
parts of Scotland to get employed as 
reapers. The machine for reaping, in- 
vented by Smith, which was judged to be 
the best of three proposed, has been known 
too short a time to be generally employed. 

(To be continued.) 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Before entering on the subject of this let- 
ter, permit me to express my thanks ‘for 
the pleasure I have experienced in reading 
the productions of your interesting corres- 
pondent, ‘ The Hermit inLondon.’ Accuse 
me not of being a servile imitator of this in- 
genious satirist. In taking up the pen to 
ridicule the follies of the age, I presume 
not to enter the lists with so able a compe- 
titor, but leave it to your judgment to de- 
cide whether or no my humble efforts shall 
be preserved from oblivion. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


I strolled the other morning to a Circu- 
lating Library, for the express purpose of 
lounging away an hour in digesting the po- 
litics and news of the day; but the curious 
scenes to which [ was witness during this 
short period, so distracted my attention, 
that, despite of the grave subjects on which 
I was meditating, I could not resist pron 
an attentive ear to all that passed aroun 
me. There was something of originality im 
the countenance of the master of the 
library which struck me forcibly; and the 
whimsical answers which he made to his 
numerous subscribers, and yet more’ the 
whimsical tone in which they were pro- 





nounced, more than opce provoked a smile. 
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The first person who attracted iny notice 
was a fine showy looking woman, dressed 
in the extreme of the fashion, with a bloom 
n her cheek, which might have emulated 
that of the rose, with this exception, that it 
wanted the charm of nature. Putting a list 
into the hands of the Bookseller, she in- 
wired if he had any of the productions 
the names of which were there tran- 
scribed. Glancing his eye over the paper, 
he replied (with an archness which not 
a little disconcerted her, and which pro- 
bably occasioned her abrupt disappear- 
ance,) ‘‘ Zhe Fine Lady,” Madam, is 
seldom or ever at home; but Family Se- 
crets we are always ready to let out.” 
‘ Characters of Eminent Men,’ growled out 
alittle vulgar consequential Citizen, whose 
countenance bore the stamp of that insuffer- 
able dulness that might almost tempt one 
to imagine him wells of comprehending 
the meaning of the words which he pro- 
nounced with an air of so much self-im- 
ortance; ‘ Characters of Eminent Men, 
P95," re eated the Snarler, in the same tone, 
A ph. fear if we can boast a quarter of 
that'number, eh! Mr. Margin?’ “I fear 
not, Sir,” replied Margin; ‘* but such as we 
have are very much at your service.” ‘ Bet- 
ter be in the service of the nation than in 
mine, by far, said the little purse-proud 
gentleman, shrugging his shoulders very 
significantly. ‘‘ Shall I send it for you, 
Sir?” said Margin, without noticing the last 
remark. ‘ By no means, by no means ; 
the volume is not so large, it won’t encum- 
ber me much ; I believe I shall find it small 
enough to put in my pocket,’ pursued the 
little great man, grinning at the shrewdness 
ofhis own observations,and stalking out with 
as much self-complacency as he had stalked 
in. I knew the man well, and could not 
help laughing at the lofty airs he assumed, 
at the manner in which he affected to de- 
cry all his countrymen without mercy, at 
his unwillingness to acknowledge any ta- 
lent amongst them, though he himself was 
a man of that plodding description who 
neither ever had done, nor ever could do any 
thing to entitle him to claim distinction 
of any.sort. The young Coxcomb who next 
entered, was a direct contrast to the last 
applicant, both in person and manner. Ap- 
proaching with a fashionable contortion, he 
stretched out his lady-like hand, and in the 
most languid and affected tone imaginable, 
inquired for The Idler. ‘* That, Sir,” said 
Margin, ‘‘ is amongst the works we have 
unhappily lost, but you will be sure to meet 
with it at any of the fashionable libraries in 
the neighbourhood of Bond Street or St. 
James’s.” The young Fop had just sense 
enough to perceive that the shaft was aimed 
athim, but not enongh to relish the joke, 
or correct the follies which provoked it, and 
turned abruptly on his heel. He was met 
at the door by a sentimental boarding- 
school Miss, who came flying into the shop 
in defiance of her governess, and inghieed, 
iM a very pathetic tone, for The Constant 
Lover. “That, Iam afraid,” said Mar- 
gin, “ is not amongst our collection.” 
Dear me,’ lisped the young Lady, with an 











air of chagrin, ‘ that’s very provoking, 1 
thought that was what every Oné had. 
« Give me leave to assure you, Ma’ani, that 
you are quite mistaken. I fancy you wi I 
find that it is not to be met with all over 
London.” 
school, whose clothes were decidedly the 
cut of the last century, and whose stiff and 
formal manners were precisely of the same 
date with his habiliments, next came hob- 
bling in. Poring through his spectacles 
over the catalogue which lay upon the coun- 
ter, the first thing which caught his eye, 
was dn Essay upon Old Maids. ** Tow, 
Tom,” said the complaisant Librarian, 
calling to a lad at the other end of the shop, 
“reach down the Old Maids for the gen- 
tleman, They won’t appear te advantage, 
I’m afraid, a little dusty or damaged, with 
having lain so long upon the shelf,” he 
added, with a simper, which was not lost 
upon any one present. A melancholy 
looking man, in whose countenance meck- 
ness and insipidity were alike plainly de- 
picted, now came forward, inquiring, in 
an under, and what might almost be desig- 
nated an alarmed tone of voice, for The 
Impertinent Wife; a female, who hung 
upon his arm, interrupted him by entreat- 
ing, or rather insisting in no yery geutle 
tone, ‘ that he would ask for something 
better worth having.’ Margin, affecting only 
to hear the former speaker, immediately 
produced the book in question, and ob- 
served, with much naiveté, * that the /m- 
pertinent Wife was sure to be in the way 
at all hours,” at the same time not omit- 
ting to recommend Discipline as ‘ a better 
work.” A young man, whom I knew 
to be one of the greatest fortune hunters 
about town, with an air of consummate 
assurance, put out his hand for Disinte- 
rested Marriage. ‘* That's a thing quite out 
of date—never thought of now, Sir,” said 
Margin, who knew him as well as myself ; 
“Allow me to recommend something of 
more recent date, something more sought 
after in the fashionable world, Splendid Mi- 
sery, Sir, or—” The young man heard no 
more: spite of his impudence, he was so 
abashed by the reply, that he made a hasty 
retreat. The last person whom I thought it 
worth my while to notice, was a tall, meagre 
looking man, whom I recollected to have 
seen pointed out to me asa wit, and a genius 
of the first order. His wit was, however, of 
that dangerous sort which caused his com- 
pany to be rather shunned than courted; 
and it was very evident, from his appear- 
ance, that he had not had the wit to work 
himself into the good graces of those who 
might have had it in their power to befriend 
him. Though he spoke in a very low tone, 
I soon found that he was inquiring for 
Plain Sense. On Margin’s replying, with 
& 


much nonchalance, that Plain Sense had of 


late become very rare, finding himself disap- 
pointed in his first application, his next aim 
was Patronage. ‘ That, Sir, (said the wary 
bookseller) is so much sought after, that J 
really cannot promise it to you at present ; 
but if, as I conclude, you merely want 
something to beguile a leisure hour or two, 


An old Gentleman of the o/d | 





probably The Discontented Man will an- 
swer the purpose very well.” —I now took 
leave of the Circulating Library, highly 
pleased with the scenes of the morning ; 
and immediately on my return hame, sat 
down ta communicate them to you, and 
shall feel amply repaid for this exertion 
of memory, by your insertion of it in your 
valuable paper. 

Tam, Xe. 

March 29th, 1619. 


Basin. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


A Paris paper mentions that the French 
Academy has determined to adopt the 
orthography of Voltaire. 

The French Academy held an extraordi- 
nary sitting on the 4th of March. 

The Count de Segur read some extracts 
from his history of the Lower Empire, re- 
lative to the life of Afakomet, and the e:sta- 
blishment of his doctrine. 

M. Perseval de Grand Maison, the fourth 
Canto of his Poem, entitled, Philip dugus- 
tus. 

M. Laya closed the sitting by reading a 
fragment, entitled, 7he eacellenee of Poetry 
and Poetic Enthusiasm. 

By the arrangements adopted on the 12th 
of Mareh, by his Excellency the Minister 
of the Interior, for the Royal and Speeial 
School of the Fine Arts at Paris, two new 
Professorships have been created: one of 
history and antiquities, for the section of 
painting and sculpture; and the ether of 
the history of the art, for the section of 
architecture. The King will seleet the 
Professors for the two new courses, from 
anony the Candidates whose names are to 
he presented by the Minister, the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and the School. 


— 





——— a a ce ee 


ARTS AND SCIENCKS. 


AEGINA MARBLES, &c. 

The following letter is from one of the 
company of Travellers into Greece, who 
found the statues of the temple of A°gina, 
&e. and of whom we have made frequent 
mention in the Literary Gazette. Though 
it has been, by accident, so long delayed, 
it will doubtless be not the less interesting 
to our readers. 

Castellammare, Aug. 20, 1618, 

You have, I presume, received my letter 
from Rome, acquainting you with my jour- 
ney to Naples. Several reasons induced 
me to make this journey, especially the re- 
iurn of the medals and other treasures of 
art from Palermo, among which are in- 
cluded, besides the bronze statues, the 
other works in bronze which were found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, and have been 
buried, as it were, for mapy years in Sicily. 
I was peculiarly satisfied with my second 
journey to Pestum. How different did 
these temples appear to me, from what they 
did eight years ago, when they were the very 
first that | ever saw! How little have they 
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been examined, as I think, with a pure 
mong af woe ort, as monuments to illus- 
trate the history of this style of architecture, 
and how clearly may proofs be found in 
them, which shew us satisfactorily that 
these edifices fill up a deficiency in the his- 
tory of Greek architecture, pay a discovery 
of the Aigina statues filled up a deficiency 
in the history of sculpture. Avith respect 
to the architectural excellence of the 
Temples of Pastum, I ésteem myself par- 
ticularly happy in having gone there again 
after my journey to » for other- 
wise I should have been guilty of injustice 
to the Temple of Theseus and the Parthe- 
non. By considering the progress of this 
kind of architecture, I have learned to ap- 
reciate the Greeks still more highly.**** 
‘or many reasons which I can give you, I 
am convinced that the Basilica, as it is 
called, is the very oldest Doric edifice with 
columns, that has come down to our times ; 
and there is so much in it that is peculiar, 
(or rather departing from the later style and 
approaching to the Egyptian,) that this 
monument fills up almust a more consider- 
able interval in the history of Dorie archi- 
tecture, than the Avgina statues do, between 
the late Greek and the Egyptian styles; as 
these statues rather stand alone, than merely 
fill. up an historical interval in the art of 
sculpture. By examining the ground plans, 
it ap that the Temple of Ceres must 
be of later date than the Basilica, and yct, as 
far as I know, even this temple has no rival 
to dispute with it the palm of antiquity. 
There is a very remarkable peculiarity in 
this Temple of Ceres, which refers to the 
fundamental principles of roofing, but is 
here employed only as an ornament, and 
which peculiarity has been omitted in all 
later temples for the sake of taste. This 
i — a kind of panel work orna- 
ment in the pediments. Besides this, I am 
inclined to conclude, from the construction 
of the stones, that the space in the fronts, 
upon which, in the later temples, statues 
were placed to adorn the pediment, had but 
a very s projection in this Temple of 
Ceres; and therefore there would be here 
also a great advance to perfection in the 
later temples. Even the capitals and the 
shafts of these two temples have, in a cer- 
tain respect, some relation, though indeed 
very remote, with those of the so of 
Jupiter Panhellenius at gina, though 
that at Augina was certainly built at a later 
period. e Temple at Corinth, which I 
will call the temple of Juno, I take to be 
rather older than the Temple of Neptune, 
at Pestum ; though the difference between 
them in respect to age is probably not great. 
I have convinced myself that down to the 
Parthenon, the character of this kind of 
building always gained, and lost nothing; 
of which I was not so intimately persuaded 
before, because the Temple of Neptune at 
Peestum was more prominent in my memory 
than it ought to be. Thus in an historical 
light also, the prepes at Peestum have par- 
ticularly interested me: I am happy in the 
thought of conversing with you at length 
respecting these temples, though the short- 





ness of my stay there, and the high rank of 
the company in which I was (it consisted of 
a Prince, a Count, two Barons, and only 
one academical professor) did not allow me 
to make my observations as I desired. The 
result of the whole together, however, lead 
me to conjecture that the building of the 
Basilica (perhaps falsely so named) may be 

laced in the seventh cen before the 

irth of Christ, and I am inclined to attri- 
bute to the same era the great Medagtioni 
incusi di Pesto. 

While at Naples I spent a good deal of 
time in the churches, and was most satis- 
fied with what was done during the time of 
the Princes of the house of Anjou. The 
MSS. in the Benedictine convent Alla Cava, 
which I had been long impatient to see, and 
which I shall visit once more, have afforded 
me but little gratification with respect to the 
miniatures, as far as they have yet been 
shewn me. I have also been greatly pleased 
with the return of the paintings, but must 
confess that the gallery m the Studii, as it is 
now arranged, is in fact only to be enjoyed 
by a mind well versed in the art, for he 
who does not know how to guess is truly 
on thorns; even some of the Raphaels can- 
not pass for Raphaels except with those 
who have their stomach full of maccaroni: 
no Madonna della Seggiola, no violin player, 
no Fornarina, are there : at present I should 
take Titian’s Danae in preference to all the 
others, nay even if, painted as it is, it re- 
presented an old woman instead of a youn 
one. Parmeggiano makes a distinguishe 
figure in the Studii at Naples: his Chris- 
topher Columbus, and the portrait of his 
mistress, are very fine. Sebastian del 
Piombo, in an unfinished Madonna, rises on 
eagle’s wings, but in the colouring he is as 
brown as an eagle. There you see Cor- 
reggio in dirt and magnificence, though the 
former is here inthe greater quantity. In 
a private collection at Rasies, belonging to 
a lawyer, De Angelo, there is an admirable 
picture, which is unique in its kind. This 
painting has been hitherto ascribed to Do- 
menico Ghirlandajo, and as such admired 
by many artists who have seen it. Corne- 
lius, who lately came to Naples, was quite 
charmed with it, and told me that he con- 
sidered it as the best work of this painter. 
Iam indebted to Cornelius and Passavant, a 
young artist from Francfort, for becoming 
acquainted with this picture, and was un- 
commonly taken with its beauty. But when, 
after the first feelings of admiration, I com- 
pores it with the earlier impressions made 

y the works of the masters, and I became 
more familiar with the spirit prevailing in 
this picture, doubts gradually arose in my 
mind respecting the name of the painter ; 
but these were soon dispelled, and I was 
convinced that it ought to be ascribed to 
Phillippino Lippi, and his character is in- 
deed so strikingly expressed in it, that 
Cornelius and Passavant agreed that my 
opinion was the more probable, particularly 
when I had reminded them of some heads 
in the Capella Strozzi in Santa Maria 
Navella. 

(To be conchided in our next.) 









































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


THE FINE ARTS, 





MR. FAWKES’ COLLECTION, 

On Tuesday the unique collection of 
Water-colour Drawings belonging to thi 
— was given to the public view 

y the issue of tickets of admission, libs. 
rally distributed amongst the great worl 
of rank and fashion, and the little world of 
artists and amateurs, if we may ju 
the numerous assemblage of both classes 
with which the rooms were filled. Th. 
exhibition was very interesting : interestj 
from the design, rendered more valuable 
by the politeness and attention of the 
owner of the mansion to his visitors ; inte. 
resting from the nature of the subjects and 
medium by which they were represented; 
and interesting, beyond all, from the cir. 
cumstance of this being the first visible 
sign of the diffusion of that system origi 
nated by Sir John Leicester, and likel role 
so incalculably beneficial to the Fine Arts of 
Great Britain. That our National School 
must flourish under such auspicious culture, 
no observer can for a moment doubt: for 
our parts we are sanguine enough to think 
it more easy to imagine the utmost perfec. 
tion, than any limit at which the‘art, so en 
couraged, rewarded, and excited, may be 
expected to stop. Liberality in patrons, 
not confined to mere private compensation 
for labour, but opening wide the door to 
universal admiration, must operate as a 
powerful incentive upon every artist ambi- 
tious of that which alone can render a 
artist great. Few men of real genius, we 
hope, prefer fortune to fame; but if such 
there be, it is at least a happy thing that the 
new mode is equally adapted to gratify the 
baser, and administer delight to the nobler 
passion. 

It is among the proud distinctions of the 
British School of Art, that, in its bosom, 
painting in water-colours has arrived 
greater excellence, and has united more of 
the qualities of painting in oil, with quali- 
ties peculiarly its own, than in any other 
age or country. To use the expression of 
Mr. Shee, it now ‘‘ rivals the most 
finished productions of the easel.” This 
degree of pre-eminence has been attain- 
ed within a very few years; and the 


a lustre on this department of the Fine 
Arts, are familiar to all who are conversatt 
with the subject. It is with increase 
pleasure, therefore, that we direct notice to 
an exhibition of this sort, from the pencils 
of English Artists, which is now, y the 
kindness of its liberal and tasteful proprie- 
tor, opened for the gratification of bis 
friends, and certainly for the advantage of 
the profession. 

As we observed in our last Number, 
the principal feature in his Exhibition ¥ 
composed of the drawings of Mr. Tumer 
—forty in number. The singular style and 
extraordinary powers of observation, selee- 
tion, combination, and execution, of this 
painter, are neither subject to the ordinaty 
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mated by the superficial observer of the 
common and every-day appearances of na- 
ture. By the magic of his pencil, we are 
brought into regions of such bold and 
romantic magnificence, and introduced to 
effects of such rare and awful grandeur, 
that criticism, were it fit for such a place, 
is baffled; and while we are absorbed in 
admiration, we feel conscious of our in- 
competence to offer any detailed remarks 
on the use made by this artist, of materials 
which come within the contemplation of 
few, and within the power of employment 
of still fewer. If this exalted style has 
iven to some of Mr. Turner’s more fami- 
far scenes a character less recognisable 
than strict imitation would have imparted 
to them, it may well be pardoned, for the 
sake of the sublime scenery with which he 
has made us acquainted. , 

To the above are added the works of the 
artists named in our last. 

A hasty glance, and a crowded room of 
beauty and fashion, are not favourable for 
accurate observation ; but we saw enough 
to warrant us in pronouncing this gallery 
to be worthy of the pains and expence 
which must have been bestowed on its 
completion, and highly creditable to the 
national genius. 

Though under the impression of its being 
a private collection, only liable to our in- 
spection through the civility of Mr. Fawkes, 
and his desire to promote the interests of 
the arts, we should abstain from any thing 
like that critical examination which public 
exhibitions court, we shall probably be in- 
duced in a future Paper to submit a few 

neral remarks on this matter, which we 

will come in aid of the intention so 
spiritedly and ae proposed by that 
gentleman. e shall then advert more 
particularly to the difficulty of sustaining 
an exhibition by the works of one pencil, 
to the distinguished triumph which attends 
Mr. Turner in this arduous trial, to the 
mannerism he somewhere displays, and his 
peculiar characteristics, and to the merits 
and beauties of the other artists whose pro- 
ductions grace these splendid walls. Had 
we ten thousand times more grave objec- 
tions than any and all we could ingeniously 
devise, still they would be far overbalanced by 
the excellencies of these performances, and 
the consideration of the object which has 
exposed them to the general eye. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[Literary Gazette.] 
~ TO A YOUNG FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 

Dear Heary! shall a distant lute 
Be heard in such an hour as this— 
Altho’ but seldom wont to suit 

Its chords to speak of bliss ? 
But ’twere a cold and sordid breast 
That could not part with care awhile, 
If Forte bade a Friend be blest, 

To smile with those who smile. 


Then let the song of gladness swell— 
Pll join with those, tho’ far away, 
wish Thee and thy young Bride well 
On this propitious day ! 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


And, as the laughing year flies round, 
May every day bring something dear— 
But O, let this be ever found 

The brightest of the year! 


Blest be the band which Love alone, 

With glowing fingers, firmly ties— 

There is a world within its zone 
Which gentle hearts will prize 

Beyond the gross or giddy one 

The sensual and the senseless chuse— 

Who yet, in wither’d hope, shall own 
The loss of that they lose. 


For, like the bleak cloud driving o’er 
A sunless sky, were life’s dark day, 
If Love upon that cloud forbore 

To bid his rainbow play : 
And, ev’n should ills the bosom wring, 
His balm can shed the best relief— 
For O, with gentle solacing, 

There is a joy in grief! 


Full oft as round this world I roam, 

Pursuing dreams that still delude, 

I'll think upon thy quiet home 
With fond solicitude : 

And, whatsoe’er my stars reveal, 

If Pleasure’s beam thy pathway bless, 

Like moonlight flowers, my heart shall feel 
Reflected happiness ! 


Then, let the song of gladness swell— 

I'll join with those, tho’ far away, 

Who wish Thee and thy young Bride well 
On this propitious day ! 

And, as the laughing year flies round, 

May every day bring something dear— 

But O, let TH1s be ever found 
The brightest of the year. 

Paris, March. 


(Eustace. ] 





[By Correspondents.] 
THE PENSIVE ENTHUSIAST. 
The pensive Enthusiast sat on a hill, 
The winds they were hush’d, and the ocean was 
still, 
And nothing was heard but the clack ofa mill, 
Near the pensive Enthusiast’s seat on the hill. 


For the woes of mankind the Enthusiast w ept, 
And then, for his own satisfaction, he slept : 
When losing his balance, as sleeping men will, 
The pensive Enthusiast ro}l’d down the hill. 


His head it was dash’d on a sharp-pointed rock, 

All the brains that he had were knock’d out by 
the shock! 

From which sad disaster this Moral is found, 

When you sleep out of doors choose a plain piece 
of ground. D. 





TO MARY. 
It is thy bridal morn, Mary, 
Thy milk-white vest is gay; 
And joyaunce should be worn, Mary, 
On every face to-day. 


Morn’s dewy fragrance blows, Mary, 
With freshness o’er thy cheek, 

But still ’tis pale;—the rose, Mary, 
Doth not thy bliss bespeak. 


With gems thy bosom beams, Mary, 
Thy virgin zone is bright, 

But on thy brow there seems, Mary, 
The gathering clouds of night. 

Fast sinks thy sunny day, Mary, 
Once deck’d with loveliness, 

And darkness shrouds thy way, Mary— 
No morning-beam may bless. 
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—————— 
Oh why, ’mid mirth and glee, Mary, 
So sadly falls thine eye, 
As if ’twere grief to thee, Mary, 
To gaze on others’ joy! 


And round thee gladness thrills, Mary, 
And every heart is gay; 

But thiue with sorrow fills, Mary, 
Tho’ pledged its faith to-day !— 


Hark! ’tis the unwelcome bells, Mary, 
Thy lingering footsteps chide; 

Their peal far-echoing tells, Mary, 
This day thou art a bride! 





But thou art not my bride, Mary, 
From me thou must away; 
Another by thy side, Mary, 
Will breathe his vows to-day. 


He'll gaze upon thy face, Mary, 
And clasp thee to his breast, 
And in that fond embrace, Mary, 

Thy lover will be blest— 


But wilt thou too be blest, Mary ? 
Wilt thou that grasp return ? 

When to his bosom press’d, Mary, 
Will thine with rapture burn ? 


Then why that pale chill cheek, Mary, 
And why so dim thine eye ? 

From whence was wont to break, Mary, 
Such floods of radiancy ! 


Why are such clouds of woe, Mary, 
Fast o’er thy bosom driven ? 

Why from that darkening brow, Mary, 
Can no bright gleam be given ! 


Thy wretched, stricken heart, Mary, 
1 fear is not thine own ; 

Nor his, whose bride thou art, Mary— 
’Tis to another gone. 


And he whom thou dost love, Mary, 
*Till death must ne’er be thine ! 
*Tis this thy soul doth move, Mary, 

And sinks for ever mine : 


For I do love thee still, Mary, 
Tho’ hopeless every thought ; 

My soul sweet visions fill, Mary, 
With fancy’s colours wrought. 


And still thy form I view, Mary, 
Thy smile beams o’er my breast, 

As when so sweet it drew, Mary, 
My troubled thoughts to rest. 


But that rich radiant day, Mary, 
Thro’ which that vision smil’d, 

Fast veils its lingering ray, Mary, 
Mid storms and darkness wild? 


O stay, lov’d phantom, stay, Mary, 
That last look of delight, 
It fades !—it fades away, Mary, 


It sinks to endless night !— LaRa. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


FRANCISCO MANUEL. 


The celebrated Portuguese poet Francisco 
Manuel died at Paris on the 25th ult. at the 
advanced age of 84. From his earliest youth 
he had successfully cultivated almost every 
branch of literature. Having profoundly 
studied the best Portuguese classical authors, 
his works were impressed with a portion of 
their beauties, and his literary productions 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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helped to revive among his countrymen a 
taste for the noblest studies. His odes, 
which are full of enthusiasm, are remark- 
able for bold traits and sublime flights 
of — In his translation of Lufontaine’s 
Fables he overcame difficulties which were 
before thought insurmountable, owing to 
his perfect knowledge of the French and 
Portuguese languages. Unfortunately, it is 
not with respect to talent only that he may 
be compared to other celebrated poets : 
fame smiled more kindly on him than for- 
tune. The Marquess de Marialva, the Por- 
tuguese ambassador to the French court, 
whose kind patronage Manuel had long en- 
joyed, befriended him in his last illness, 
and afforded him all the assistance that 
night be expected from his benevolent dis- 
position, and his love of literature and the 
fine arts. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
oR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Second Series, No. X. 
STREET NUISANCES. 





My cousin Marmaduke is of the old 
school. He was once, as other men, 
young and fond of pleasure ; but he has 
quite forgotten that era, and he fain 
would persuade you that the race of men 
is perfectly changed, and that there were 
no Exquisites, Dandies, nor Ruffians, in 
his days. There were none known by 
that name, I'll allow; but he might as 
well try to convince us that there were no 
gamesters, no women of gallantry, no 
horse-racers, no money-lenders, no debts 
nor mortgages on estates, and no hard 
drinking. He, however, is completely 

“* Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 

** Se puero, censor castigatorque minorum.” 

The last time I saw him, his great 
complaint was of Street Nuisances. 
“ You talk,” said he, “ of your improve- 
ments in town, (to which he had not 
come for twenty years, having lived 
upon his estate all that time;) for my 
part, I see a very few in the houses and 
streets, but none in the people. I find 
deterioration in manners, demoralization 
in principle, and increasing public nui- 
sances in every street through which I 
pass, and in every public place which I 
visit. Then again, the race of men! 
why they are neither men, women, lap- 
dogs, nor monkeys, but a cross of all! 
Such a thing as a Dandy did not exist in 
my time. We had beaux who appeared 


in brocades, velvet, embroidered frocks, 
point-lace ruffles, and always armed, as 
becomes a person of quality. 


It is true 





they would give two hundred per annum 
to their French valet-de-chambre, and 
sit four hours under his hands ; but then 
to pass double that time in being laced, 
bodiced, sewed up, starched, half 
strangled, pilloried, padded, oiled and 
painted, and, after all, not to be dressed 
like a gentleman, is the devil indeed!” 

I asked him if he recollected nothing, 
in former times, of Marechale powder, 
pomatum and perfume? But he replied, 
** Well, well; but, after that, a gentle- 
man was dressed like a gentleman ; 
whereas now a man’s head is like a mere 
brnsh, or at best like a groom's, which 
grins through a horse-collar, and winks 
its half closed eyes over a high stiff 
cravat, like an ass peeping over a lofty 
whitewashed fence. And then the other 
end of this being is in a pair of trowsers 
like a Turk, a labourer, or a sailor. 
These walking mummies run over a 
little man, because they cannot see him ; 
and they bolt up against you in a half 
wheel, because they cannot turn round 
without much time and infinite trouble 
in performing their geometrical revolu- 
tions. 

“ Another strect nuisance is your poke 
bonnet ladies, who sometimes put out 
your eyes with these pent-house projec- 
tions, or hock off your hat with their 
parasols. You dare not overlook them 
for fear of a punch in the eye; and if 
you look down attentively to the figure 
under these awnings, you are put to the 
blush by the want of modesty and the ex- 
posure of the parties—some of them 
swinging a thing, whether of velvet, 
silk, or satin, matters not, formed like a 
post bag—a reticule, which often hits 
your shins; and not unfrequently, a 
poodle, or a pug, a French barbet, or an 
ill-tempered dwarf dowager lap-dog, 
mistaking the quarter from which the 
aggression proceeded, flies at you and 
bites you, or tears your coat. 

“Then, how preposterous to see a gre- 
nadier footman, in warm weather, look- 
ing down his mistress’s back and over 
her uncovered shoulders! How incon- 
venient a little foot- boy, who, if he stoop 
to pick-up his glove, has a still more ex- 
tensive spectacle of the lower limbs be- 
fore him! All is monstrosity, now 0’ 
days. 

“ We have also a new genus of males 
ycleped Ruffians, far differing from our 
bucks or sporting gentlemen of old. 
This last production is something of the 
mule kind,—being stable bred and crossed 
by the ass. What a knot of these young 
brutes there is on the town. Some- 
times we see them bending forward, 


mail with four in hand. Theseare mostly 
of the four-horse club: others are of the 
tandem, or tilbury club. 

“The tandem gentlemen are most 
dangerous, for they generally drive en- 
tirely at random; you meet them, with 
their leader looking wildly about him 
like a stag which has just broken cover; 
the driver is either with his eyes fixed 
between his horse’s ears, or perhaps is as 
scared and perturbed as the animal ; a 
weak friend, perhaps with a mail coach 
horn, is on his left hand; they may be 
both half drunk, or in high spirits, and 
the odds are that they run over you, or 
upset themselves, or something else 
with which they come in contact in their 
furious career. 

“The tilbury man is not quite so 
great a swell, (to use my Eton nephew's 
vulgar expression.) He, probably, may 
take care of himself. He mostly has 
his groom for his companion ; and a bull- 
dog or terrier for his ami du coeur. This 
animal frequently sits between his feet, 
and somehow or other very often resem- 
bles his master in feature and in ferocity: 
in intellect he generally beats him. 

““ Sometimes you see these pugilistic 
rioters, tavern and stable heroes, riding 
half off and half on their horses ; loung- 
ing, as it were, with a glass fixed in the 
socket of their eye, a. fanciful distorted 
and deformed stick (emblem of their 
minds) under their arm, and their whip 
in their pocket, in which the right hand 
is thrust:—there is seldom any thing 
else in it! Not unfrequently they have 
a quill toothpick, or a straw taken out 
of the stable, in their mouth— 


“ Pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw.” 


“In some sublime instances, if the 
weather be cold, and the Ruffian bea 
military one, a lighted cigar is smoked 
by the coxcomb, and shows, by what 
comes out of his mouth, the furniture of 
the inside of his head, as thick, as foggy, 
and as offensive as this vapour of fumi- 
gation, or any other vapour of the ani- 
mal in question. Or, lastly, they impede 
your progress in the streets, linked arm- 
in-arm, and strung together like cuckoos 
empty eggs, or a matting rope of onions. 
Thus connected, they justle you off the 
curb-stone as you pass, or make a side- 
long inclination, so that they may meet 
you in a row—an awful alignement of 
ciphers stare you out of countenance, 
quiz old age or infirmity, and put female 
modesty (if perchance such a rarity pass 
through Pall Mall, St. James's Street, 
or Bond Street,) to the blush! 

“ Such is the infinite number of these 
nondescripts, that although their debts 





squaring their elbows and driving a light 





are driving them daily across the Chan- 
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— 
nel, yet new mushroom productions 
spring up, and choke our passage through 
the town. At home, they are incum- 
brances; abroad, they are the laughing- 
stock of the Continent. I have,” con- 
cluded he, “‘a scape-grace Nephew of 
this cast, who, being just come of age, 
called on me to take leave, being deter- 
mined to go to Paris, and, in short, to 
see the world. 1 dissuaded him from 
his intention; and upon his pressing me 
to give him my reasons, I said, candidly, 
Tom, I have no great objection to your 
seeing the world, but my great fear is 
for the honour of your country, namely, 
from the circumstance of the world’s 
seeing you.” 
Here ended my Cousin’s prosing. "Tis 
a little harsh; but it affords a whole- 
some lesson to our street non-naturals, 
and to our travelling youth who inun- 
date the “Continent, and who fill our 
print-shops with the history of their 
emptiness. 
Tue Hermit 1x Lonpon. 





THE DRAMA. 

Davey Lane.—Tue Iranians. —This 
tragedy, the cause of so much uproar, was 
brought forward Jast Saturday, and acted 
under such circumstances of tumult off and 
incompetency on the stage, as to render sue- 
cess, had it intrimsically deserved it, im- 
ossible. This, however, we are now at 

iberty to declare we do not think it enti- 
tled to expect. As a dramatic composition 
of the highest order, it has little to recom- 
mend it. If there are some poetical pas- 
sages scattered through the long five acts, 
they are far outweighed by the prevailing 
inaptness and meanness of the dialogue ; if 
there are two or three good situations in 
the play, they are subjected toa terribly dis- 
proportioned :lrawback of improbabilities in 
sentiment, action, and consequences, W e 
are sorry to say this, but impartial justice 
demands it, and we are bound to state, that 
The Italians is no more entitled to the pa- 
negyrics of friends, stirred to admiration 
by the shameful ill-treatment of its author, 
than it is calculated to excite the ‘* uncon- 
trollable laughter ” alleged by Mr. Kean to 
have convulsed the green-room on ils being 
read by him to hist fellow actors. We pro- 
test that on perusing it we could only disco- 
ver considerable genius misapplied, and 
calculated to engender at once feclings of 
respect and sorrow for the writer. The 
theatrical cabal, however, headed by the 
Roscius of Drury, seem to have been in- 
sensible to these emotions ; and we will 
venture to pronounce, as a public opinion, 
that the uncontradicted Jibel which they 
have permitted to be fastened upon them 
in this iastance, affords abundant proof 
of their dramatic inferiority, for they may 
be assured that heartless men and women 
we not likely to make great performers. 
Ag for their leader, his conduct is without 





apology, though we observe, from a pam- 
ilet just sent to us, not without defence. 
tis true that this defence * is only nominal, 
and so lame and impotent as much to ag- 

ravate the offence it pretends to extenuate. 

he author tells us in fine tragedy phraseo- 
logy, that «* Mr. Kean will enjoy the reward 
of his labours, when his Italian friends 
shall have been consigned to oblivion: this 
may indeed be some test of his popularity ; 
be it so, Ae has but to exert his talent to 
shake such charges from him, as dew-drops 
from the lion’s mane.” We would ask 
then what need there was for this work of 
ea eee supererogation? Why pub- 
ish a book to vindicate one who can so 
easily vindicate himself? But the fact is 
not so. ‘The admirers of Mr. Kean’s talents, 
be they ever so blinded, will not attempt 
to argue that they entitle him to insult and 
oppress literary and struggling worth; and 
this is the gist of the question, whether he 
acts well or ill. The defender of Mr. Kean 
is equally abroad in all the rest of his 
logic. He carefully enough avoids the real 
merits of the case, it must be allowed, but 
where he does accidentally touch upon them 
he is woefully defective. He says if that 
actor’s personal compassion was moved by 
Mr. Moore, the public have nothing to do 
with it:—now as it is part of Mr. Kean’s 
sublic defence, the public have to do with 
it, and, with this jurisdiction, it must be ac- 
knowledged that scarcely any expression in 
Kean’s letter, ill-advised as it was from be- 
ginning to end, gave such general offence 
as this insolent upstart declaration. Is it 
to be tolerated, that people liberally, nay 
magnificently, paid by the public for doing 
their utmost to entertain it, shall not only 
refuse to do their duty unless entreated by 
their superiors in station, but shall deem it 
necessary to have their sympathy appealed 
to before they consent to render common 
justice to a writer of genius, whose produc- 


tion being approved of by the managers of 


the theatre, ought to be an adequate induce- 
ment to any actor to exert his best energies 
in support of what is thought worthy of the 
expence of representation? On this prin- 
ciple, Mrs. Siddons never rejected a part 
offered to her—if the House reckoned it 
deserving of the risk of trial, she did not 
set herse|f up as an oracle to pre-condemn 
it, but studied her character, and made 
the most of it withopt fear of diminishing 
her fame by fulfilling her engagement. The 
Keans and O’Neils of more modern days 
may essume another standard; but who- 
ever does so wil], when exposed, find that 
such conduct is universally reprehended. 
The author contends, that as the Italians is 
only a beautiful poem, and destitute of 
dramatic excellences, the ‘* respectable 
body of performers” were justified in their 
uncontrollable laughter: we never knew 
that beautiful poetry was sa excessively 
ludicrous! He also affects to despise, for 
self and Principal, the censures of critics 
and of the press; but this is very unwise, 





* Jt is whimsically enough offered at Bow- 
street: at tlie printer's, not the police office, 
however.— Eo, 





since, whether right or wrong, neither he 
nor Mr. Kean (if they be different per- 
sons ? ) could have to encounter more dan- 
gerous encmies. Mr. Kean, it seems, ‘* if 
he deserves praise for any thing, it is that 
he has borne himself as much above their 
praise as their censure’’—a sort of problem 
not readily to be solved. How a public 
performer can carry himself abore public 
praise we are utterly at a loss to compre- 
hend—it appears to us to be his very ex- 
istence, but: we yield to this G2dipus’ su- 
perior knowledge. We have expressed a 
doubt whether this anonymous friend may. 
not be Mr. Kean himself, and ground our 
suspicion on the extraordinary intimacy dis- 
fayed with his seeret thoughts—with his 
reart—and daily actions (page 15.) Mr. 
Kean (he says) had but very partially read 
Mr. Bucke's work at the time he is stated to 
have given it an enthusiastic reception,” 
This fact only Mr. Kean himself conld 
know, and it is altogether at variance with 
a preceding assertion, that he was ignorant 
of the feeble hand which wielded the pen 
in his behalf. It is inconceivable that an 
author should be acquainted with the in- 
most springs of his mind, who in return 
was entirely unacquainted with his volunteer 
ally. But this defence is too flimsy for 
further animadversion. 

The theatre onfSaturday was a scene of 
vulgar riot, and O. P. intemperance. The 
partisans of the Actor, and the partisans 
of the Author, mustered in stormy strength ; 
and their contention displayed a scene of 
folly and abuse painful to every well-regu- 
lated breast. ‘The tragedy began amid out- 
cries and confusion. A call for an Address 
was the first rallying word for tumult, and 
prevgiled so entirely as to drown every 
syllable of the commencement of the lay. 
Mr. Carr restored a temporary tran¢ uillity, 
by declaring that the Author had withdrawn 
this prologue; and the green curtain hay- 
ing dropped, the tragedy began de novo. 
For a little while all went on smoothly, 
though it was evident that this was only a 
hollow truce, and not a solid peace. The 
signal for renewed hostilities was soon given 
by Mr. H, Kemble, with whose nétusal vile 
acting part of the audience being unaec- 
quainted, they took it into their heads that 
he was wilfully murdering his part, and 
hissed him justly for what he could not 
help, under an idea that his genuine demerit 
was assumed for the occasion. Clamour 
again lorded it wide. Mr, Rae spoke, but 
nothing would do, and every passage or 
expression that could be tortured into the 
ridiculous, was now seized with perverse 
ingenuity, and the play was brought to a 
conclusion by a thousand more performers 
than had names in the list of dramatis per- 
sone, or were announced in the bills of the 
day. Manfredi (Mr. H. Kemble) says ta 
Angelina, who seems to remaina sort of 
prisoner at large, waiting to be ravished, 

** Away! away. Na more,” 
Which was echoed, « Away, away, off, off,” 
to the infinite amusement of the throng, 
But when*Angelina answers him, 

Oh miracle of meanucss,”’ 





The feeling of the absurd was indeed jtoo 
directly applicable, and ‘uncontrollable 
ter” was really excited. A character 
of an Improvisatore page, (Scipio, Miss 
n) well conceived, but ill drawn, was 
Fs here ecorete os = verses were 
accompani whistling, yawning, 
and other outré subiee: This part was the 
author’s conceived strong hold, and the 
Keanites of course attacked it most bitterly. 
Rae was generally treated with marked ap- 
probation, and gave some effect to those 
scenes in which he was heard ;—in others 
the dialogue was driven out of his head 
beyond the reach of Prompter’s recall ; 
He stopped,—all stopped—stop was the word, 
And dreadful was the pause ; 
The audience thought the thing absurd, 
But could not guess the cause. 
But the finale was brought on by the open- 
ing of the fourth act, in which the lines 
were so unhappily applicable that nothing 
could restore even the troubled attention 
which they destroyed. 
a. Ok! what a sad and awful night is 


There seems no limit to our dangers: - - - 
(bursts of laughter.) 
Now all is silence, (shouts.) Hark! It swells 
again—(most tremendous peals,) 
Angelo. I’ve heard it long—(uncontrollable 
laughter.) 
We must away ; or ruin will o’ertake us— ditto.) 
Angelina. Whither, oh! whither shall we fly— 
(ditto.) 


Let us fly—I dare delay no longer.—(ditto.) 

It can afford no entertainment to our 
readers to detail the remainder of this dis- 
gusting tumult. Taken altogether, it was 
@ merry tragedy, and those (if any) who 
came to cry, remained to laugh. There 
were clearly three parties in the house; 
neutrals the most numerous, Buckites the 
next in point of multitude, and Keanites 
the minorify. The play, we think, cannot 
succeed ; yet the Author had not fair play 
from the latter. It is reported, we know 
not on what grounds, that the Covent Gar- 
den people har two close rehearsals in the 
Green m, and that the Drury Lane 
Manager. got wind of it after the second 
rehearsal, and announced the Italians that 
afternoon for performance. So having got 
the whip-hand by the scenery being before 

inted, and some of the parts studied, the 

an of Covent Garden gave it up, and 
Mr. Bucke attended the Drury Lane re- 
hearsals, making some few alterations, &c. 
till it was performed.—Mr. Kemble was in 
the end loudly called for, and a great dis- 
turbance arose on the question of repetition 
or withdrawal. The Manager had, how- 
ever, left the theatre through indisposition, 
and seems to us to deserve none of the 
vituperation lavished upon him, as in the 
whole of this business he has not only 
steered clear of party, (a task of consider- 
able difficulty) but conducted himself 
with proper regard for the public, and 
praiseworthy zeal for the theatre.—The 
Sleeping Draught was not efficacious—it 
ought to have been administered first. The 
play is still advertised for next Monday, 





LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Easter, and we think very unwisely pressed 
on an evening always prone to confusion 
and riot. But this may be contrived on 
purpose further to oppress the meritorious 
author, by getting his play finally con- 
demned before it reaches the third night, 
when the profits go to him. Should there 
be so base a design, we trust the public 
will defeat it, and not only insist on another 
representation, but on Kean’s playing the 
character written forhim. This, well done, 
would be his best apology, and it would 
also be rendering justice to Mr. Bucke, 
whose tragedy it cannot be doubted would 
have run more nights had Kean originally 
done his duty, than if left to the hasty study 
and mouthing of Rae. Mrs. Glover, too, 
might think fit to act in that case, which 
she did not last Saturday. Humanity, 
honour, and every good principle, demand 
this course. 


VARIETIES, 


The Governors of the Royal Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, have presented Mr. 
Curtis, the surgeon of that Institution, with 
a superb piece of plate, as a token of the 
high estimation they entertain of his pro- 
fessional abilities, and for his great atten- 
tion to the patients placed under his care 
at that useful —- It is our intention 
to offer some remarks very shortly on the 
subject of this excellent Institution, and on 
the progress of that branch of medical 
science which applies to the diseases of the 
ear. 


Baron Jacobi, the celebrated German 
hilosopher and statesman, died on the 
Oth ult. at Munich, at an advanced age. 

Procress oF Paintina.—We give the 
following as a hint to the artists of London, 
who on such an occasion would have con- 
tented themselves with the figures of Mozes 
and Aaron; for their portraiture, there re- 
quires country air and inspiration ! ! 

‘* Avery striking and tasteful portraiture 
of Moses and Aaron is very nearly finished 
by Mr. Clowes of this city. It is intended 
to be placed ever the altar of the New 
Church at Delamere.”—Chester Guardian, 
April 1, 1819. 

Roman Mepars.—On the Ist of March, 
some Monks, of one of the Convents at 
Namur, working ina piece of ground be- 
longing to the Convent, found, about a foot 
under ground, a vessel of baked earth, 
which contained about 2000 Roman medals 
or coins. Most of them are of bronze, and 
some of silver. Among these medals, which 
have not yet been well examined, there are 
some of Gallienus, of Gordian, Claudius, 
&e. They are in the possession of the 
Directors of the Convent, to whom the 
Monks delivered them. The vessel is 
broken into a multitude of small pieces. 
The place where they were found is about 
a quarter of a league from Namur. Itisa 
small hillock above the calcareous rocks 
which border the left bank of the Meuse, 
directly above the Hermitage of Saint Hu- 
bert, which is marked upon Ferrari’s map. 


M. Martinoff, member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, says a letter from Moscow, hay. 
ne pease travelled to China by land, has 
published a picturesque description of the 
Journey from Moscow to the Great Wall, 
with thirty plates of the most remarkable 
cities, navigable rivers, lakes, &c. on the 
route. 

Anecporss (From the unpublished eol. 
lection of Abbé Morellet.)—In the Corsican 
war, the inhabitants of the Island took g 
French officer prisoner, and were going to 
hang him: but the latter addressed them, 
** You probably imagine that by hangi 
me you will cause the King my manter mud 
sorrow. With respect to myself, I am pre. 
pared for ey | thing; but so much I must 
say, that the ing of France will not trouble 
himself in the least on my account, and 
that he will not even know that you have 
hanged me.” ‘ Nay, if this be the case, 
replied the Corsicans, ‘ we will not hang 
you!’ 

M. Von Piis had composed a very ridi- 
culous Poem, in verse, on Harmony. The 
Marquis of Chatelleux jokingly observed, 
‘* Di meliora Piis.” 

One of my acquaintance who wished to 
say something very polite to M. Dessaux, 
the translator of Juvenal, addressed him in 
the following words, ‘*‘ What particularly 
conviaces me of the faithfulness of your 
translation is, that in places where I do not 
understand Juvenal, I likewise do not un 
derstand you!” 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


APRIL. 


Thursday, \—Thermometer from 46 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 36, stationary. 
Wind SW. and W. 3.—Generally clear—A 
halo was formed abont 11 in the morning, 
Friday, 2.—Thermometer from 44 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 31. 
Wind W. and NE. $.—Clear till the evening, 
when it became misty. A very fine halo ww 
formed about 8 in the evening. 
Saturday, 3.—Thermometer from 36 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 19 to 30, 24. 
Wind N. #.—Generally clear. 
Sunday, 4.—Thermometer from 41 to 57. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 30. 
Wind SE. $.—Clear about noon; the rest of 
the day generally cloudy. 
Monday, 5.—Thermometer from 44 to 56. 
Barometer from 30, 30 to 30, 25, 
Wind EDN. and EbS. $.—Generally clear, 
Tuesday, 6.—Thermometer from 31 to 54. 
Barometer from 30, 13 to 29, 9. 
Wind SE. 1.—Generally clear. A halo was 
formed about the moon at 8. 
W ednesday, 7.—Thermometer from 41 to 68, 
‘is Barometer from 29, 94, to 29, 92. 
ind EbS. $.—Clouds passing; but 
clear. A little rain in the evening.— For want of 
room, we are compelled to defer till next week 
our correspondent’s description of various beat- 
tiful halos and parhelias about the sun.]} 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


Erratum—In our remarks on the excellence of the 
Surrey Theatre last week, we hastily wrote ‘ Horatio,' 








instead of ‘ Sempronius,’ in the quotation from Cato, 
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Avvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British » Pall Mali, 
GALLERY, with a Selection of the most 
celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools, will be opened on!Monday, the 19th 
t *  @y Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
cia R2, ZL, + J, Sa taeda, 
Artists’ General 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
A SUBSCRIBERS tu this Institution will be held at 
the Craven Hotel, Craven-street, Strand, on Tuesday 
next, at Bight o’clock in the Evening precisely, to con- 
firm the Resolutions of the last Meeting. 
JOHN YOUNG, Hon. Sec. 


7 Sale of the London Museum. _ 
BULLOCK respectfully announces to the 
Public, that the Sale by Auction of the Works of 
Art in the Roman Gallery at the Egyptian Hall in Picea- 
dilly, will commence on the 29th instant, and that of the 
Museum of Natural History on the following Tuesday. 
To be viewed three days previous. The Catalogues, with- 
out which no Person can be admitted, either to the sale 
or view, will be published in Parts, each containing six 
days sale, at is. 6d. each. The first and second Parts 
may now be had at the Museum, which will be closed in 
a few Days, previous to its arrangement for Sale. 


Artists? General Benevolent Institution. 
[HE object of this Institution is, by an appeal 
to public liberality, to extend RELIEF to DIS- 
TRESSED ARTISTS, whose Works are known and es- 
teemed by the Public, as well as to their WIDOWS and 
ORPHANS—Merit and Distress forming the only claim 
to its benevolence. 

The Subscribers and Friends to the Institution will ce- 
jebrate the FIFTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL in Free- 
masons’ Hall, on Monday, the 3d of May next, on which 
intetesting occasion it is proposed to announce the Open- 
of the Funds. = 

H.R.H. the DUKE of SUSSEX, Joint Patron of the 

Institution, in the Chair, 


STEWARDS. 
H. G. the Duke of Bedford | Thos. Westall, Esq R A 
Most Noble Marq. Camden | R. Westmacott, Esq RA 
MostNobleMarq.Lansdown | D. Wilkie, Esq RA 
Rt, Hon. Earl Aberdeen W. Daniell, Esq ARA 














Rt. Hon. Earl Ashburnham 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Hardwicke 
Hon. the Earl of Pomfret 
Rt. Hon, Lord Dundas 

Sir Thomas Baring, Bt M P 
Sir Geo, Beaumont, Bart 
Sir Benj. Hobhouse, Bart 
Sir John F. Leicester, Bart 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bt M P 
William Manning, Esq M P 
William Smith, Esq M P 
G.Watson Taylor, Esq M P 
J.T. Thorp, Esq Ald M P 
WilliamWilliams, Esq M P 
Hon, Douglas Kinnaird 
Henry Philip Hope, Esq 
Thos, Hope, Esq 

Sir William Beechey, R A 
W. BR. Bigg, Esq RA 

F. L, Chantry, Esq RA 
Thos, Daniell, Esq RA 
James Farrington, Esq RA 
John Jackson, Esq RA 
Thos. Phillips, Esq RA 

M. A. Shee, Esq RA 

John Soane, Esq R A 

Thos. Stodhard, Esq RA 
J.M.W. Turner, Esq RA 
Jas. Ward, Esq RA 


Jas. Heath, Esq AR A 
J. 8S. Agar, Esq 
Robert Ashby, Esq 
Jos. Barret, Esq 
R.T. Bone, Esq 
Robt. Bristow, Esq 
J. W. Childe, Esq 
Edward Conduit, Esq 
C. Corbould, Esq 
James Cundy, Esq 
J. H. Deacon, Esq 
Richard Evans, Esq 
C. V. Fielding, Esq 
John Glover, Esq 

J. 8. Hayward, Esq 
T. C. Hoffland, Esq 
W. Linton, Esq 

J. Lonsdale, Esq 
Geo. Morant, Esq 
W. J. Newton, Esq 
G. R. Nuttall, MD 
A. Robertson, Esq 
J. Sawrey, Esq 

G. Vincent, Esq 

J. Vine, Esq 

C. J. Wichelo, Esq 
W. Woodburne, Esq 
H. Wright, Esq 





M. Wyatt, Esq 


Dinner on Table at half-past Five. 

Tickets 11, is. each to be had of the Stewards; and at 
the Bar of the Craven Hotel, Craven-street, Strand, until 
Saturday, May 1, Application for Ladies’ Tickets to the 
Gallery to be made to John Young, Esq. Hon. Sec, 65, 
Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 





Tomhkins’s Picture Lottery. 

TICKETS, Price 31. $s. each, are now on Sale at No. 54, 
New Bond Street, where the Prizes are exhibiting gratis; 
also by Tomkins, No. 53, New Bond Street; Longman 
and Co. Paternoster-Row ; Cadell end Davies, Strand ; 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 90, Cheapside ; P. Colnaghi 
and Co. Cockspur Street; and at the Lottery Offices, 
principal Booksellers and Printsellers ; where Prospec- 
tus’ may be had, of 


"TOMKINS’s PICTURE LOTTERY of the 

BRITISH GALLERY of PICTURES, &c. comprising 
16,550 Prizes, valued at 159,2@5/. to be decided by the 
Drawing of the State Lottery. 

*.* This Lottery consists of highly finished Paintings 
from the most valuable Pictures of the old Masters, in 
the Collections of Noblemen and Gentlemen; a Set of 
Paintings faithfully representing the Marquis of Stafford’s 
splendid Gallery; Fifteen exquisite Oil Paintings, by 
Hamilton, illustrative of Thomson’s Seasons; beautiful 
Water Colour Paintings from the old Masters; several 
Thousand Impressions of Selections from the old Mas- 
ters, exquisitely coloured; the same in black, Prints and 
Proofs; the Lease of the Premises, 54, New Bond Street, 
where the above Pictures are now exhibiting gratis, &c. 
&e. The whole forming a complete Chef d’Guvre of 
the Arts. 





Schedule of the Prizes. 2. 2 

1 First Grand Prize - - ~ « valuedat 7,500 0 

1 Second Grand Prize- - - - © += = 3,750 0 

1 Third Grand Prize- - - + = = - = 93910 
40 Capital Prizes - each 171 14 O- + 6,868 0 
150 Ditto - - - « = = 7 8 O= = 10,710 10 
1,000 Ditto- - . - -« « += $514 O- «35,700 0 
40 Ditto - - « = « = 151 4 O- + 6,048 0 
100 Ditto-~ - - + - = - 2% 4 0+ - 2590 0 
399 Ditto - - - - - + I212 O- + 5,097 8 
350 Dittlo- - - - - = + 8 8 O- + 290 0 
1,000 Prizes + - - - + = 6 6 O- - 6,300 0 
4,000 Dittlo- - - - - = - 5 5 O=- = 21,000 0 
9,466 Ditto - - - + + - 4 4 O- + 39,757 4 
1 Grand Capital Prize - »« ~« - + - « 165 0 

1 Last Grand Capital Prize - - - + + 3,000 0 
16,550 Prizes Grand Total, 152,925 12 


A Perfectly Novel Scheme. 

One half of the Tickets are printed in Black, and the 
other half in Red Ink; and the drawing is so arranged, 
that one colour must be all Prizes, and the other colour 
all Blanks, so that the Purchaser of a Red Ticket and a 
Black Ticket is sure to gain a Prize. 





Mew Publications, 


This Day is published, in 2 vols. 18mo. 
E PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE, or the 


Influence of Scenery on the Mind and Heart. 





Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the 16th of April, will be published, in foolscap 8vo, 
A New Edition of 
]-DERIM—PHROSYNE—ALASHTAR. 
Oriental Tales, in Verse. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Fsq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. a New Edition of 


"THE QUESTION concerning the DEPRECIA- 
TION of our CURRENCY, stated and examined. 


By W. HUSKISSON, Esq. M.P. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, in 4to. with Thirty-two coloured 
Platee, Maps, Charts, &c. 31. 13s. 6d, 
A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY, made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty in His Majesty’s Ships Isa- 
bella and Alexander, for the purpose of exploring Baflin’s 
Bay, and enqsiring into the probability of a North-West 
Passage. By JOHN ROSS, K.S. Captain Royal Navy. 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle §treet, 














This Day is published, in folio, price 11. 5s. 


the First of 

(THE ANTIQUITIES of SICILY, consisting of 

Thirteen interesting Views, Plans, &c. Etched by Pi- 
nelli, of Rome; accompanied with a Description. The 
work to be comprised in Three Parts, each containing 
Thirteen Plates. By JOHN GOLDICUTT, Architect, 
Member of the Academy of Saint Luke, at Rome. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, with Six Plates, 4to. 11, 11s, 6d. 


J OURNEY from MOSCOW to CONSTANTI. 
NOPLE, in the Years 1817, 1818, ByWILLIAM MAC- 
MICHAEL, M.D. F.R.S. one of Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling 
Fellows, from the University of Oxford. With a Conti. 
nuation of the Route to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Petra, 
Damascus, Balbec, Palmyra, &c. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the 19th of April, will be published, in one vol, 8vo- 
with upwards of 100 Wood-cuts, Plates, &c, 
MANUAL of CHEMISTRY ; containing the 
principal Facts of the Science, arranged in the order 
in which they are discussed and illustrated in the Lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution, With a Prefatory History 
of the Science. By W.T. BRANDE, F.R.S. Secretary 
to the Royal Society, and Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Lord Byron. ’ 


This Day is published, in 8yo. price 4s. 6d. 


HE VAMPRYE; aTale. By the Right Hon. 
LORD BYRON. To which is added, an account of 
his Lordship’s Residence in the Island of Mitylene. 





Printed, by permission, for Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones, Paternoster Row. 


The New Satirical Novel. 
This Day is published, in 3 vols. 1@mo, price 11, 1s. bds, 
ONDON, or, A MONTH at STEVENS’S; 


a Satirical Novel: with numerous Anecdotes of 
distinguished Characters. By a Late Resident. 

“* If this be the Mirror of Fashion, it is not less so the 
Mirror of Truth: Readers will find real Personages, real 
Situations, real Embarrassments; and, if they see them- 
selves, we hope that the lesson will have the intended 
effect."—Preface. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 








Mr. Montgomery's New Poem. 
In the course of next Week will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
REENLAND, and other Poems. By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Of whom may be had, 

The World before the Flood, 5th edit. 9s. 

The West Indies, and other Poems, 5th 
edition. 68. 

The nya tg Sree ge Sth ed. 6s. 

Verses to the Memory of R. Reynolds. 2s. 

In the Press, and shortly will be published, 
A new Edition of Crantz’ History of 


Greenland, in 2 vols. 8vo,. with Notes, &c. 


Mr. WV ordsworth’s New Poem, 
In a few Days will be published, 
PETER BELL, a Tale in Verse. By WIL- 
LIAM WORDSWORTH, Esq. In vo, to mateh 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads.” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by Mr. Wordsworth, 
Lyrical Ballads, and other Poems, 2 vols. 
svo. 11. 88. boards. 

The Excursion, a Poem, in 4to. 2. 2s. 
boards. 

The White Doe of Rylstone, inAto. UU. ls. 
boards. 

Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 18, 1816, 8vo./Ae. 

A Letter on the Life, &c. of Burns, 2s. 6d, 
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In a few Days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated 
with Plates, = —~ 
-FOURNEY to. PERSIA, in the Suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy, in the Year 1817. 
By MORITZ DE KOTZEBUE, 
Captain of the Staff of the Russian Army, and Knight of 
_ the Order of St. Wladimir, and of the Persian Order of 
the Sun and Lion. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 





Coxe’s Marlborough completed. 
This Day is published, price 31. 3s. boards, with Portraits, 
~ Maps and Plans, the Third and last Volume in 4to. of 


}VEEMOoIRS of JOHN DUKE of MARLBO- 
ROUGH; with his Original Correspondence, 
collected from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic Sources. 


By WILLIAM COXE, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of Bemerton. 


The work may be had complete, in 3 vols. 31. 3s. eache 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 

House of Bourbon, 5 vols, 8vo. 31. boards. 
2. Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, 4 vols. 21. 8s. 
3. Memoirs of Lord Walpole, 2 vols. 11. 12s. 





Dr. Whitaker’s History of Yorkshire. 
This Day is published, Part I. of 
A GENERAL HISTORY of the COUNTY of 
: YORK, By THOMAS DUNHAM WHITAKER, 
LL.D. F.S.A. Vicarof Whalley, and Rector of Heysham, 
in Lancashire. 

The whole of the Landscapes in this work will be en- 
graved from beautiful Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, 
Esq. R.A., and the Architectural su¥jects by Mr. Buck- 
ler; which will be executed in the very best style of the 
art by Messrs. Landseer, Middiman, Pye, Scott, J. Le 
Keux, H. Le Keux, W. Smith, &e.; and the wood-cut 
vignettes. by Mr. Branston. 

The work will be handsomety printed in folio, on fine 
demy paper, and the large paper copies on super-royal 
drawing paper, and will be delivered to the subscribers 
in parts, price Ql. 2s. each; or on large paper, with proof 
impressions of the plates, price 41. 4s. each part. 

Full Prospeetus of the Work, witha List of Subscribers, 
may be had, on application, of the Publishers, and ofall 
other booksellers. 

Frinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster Row; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheap- 
side, London; and may be had of all booksellers. 





Just published, at the Repository of Arts, 101, Strand, 
London, and may be had of all the booksellers in the 
Dnited Kingdom, 


P A COMPLETE HISTORY OF LITHOGRA- 


Pi1Y, from its Origin down to the present Time, by 
the Inventor, ALOIS SENEFELDER: containing clear 
and explicit instructions in all its branches ; accompanied 
by illustrative Specimens of this Art. Demy 4to, hot- 


_ pressed, 11. 6s. extra boards. 


Accum’s Practical Treatise on Gas Light. 
Royal svo. boards, (Fourth Edition,) with 7 coloured 
Engravings, 12s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, iMustrated with 
04 coloured Engravings, by Thomas Rowlandson. éyo. 
price 11. 1s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Propelling Ves- 
-seis by Steam, 4c. by Robertson Buchanan, with 37 
plates. svo. price 1}, hoards. 

High Quarrel with the Pope. 

A Correspondence between the Court of 
Rome and Baron Von Wessenberg, Bishop of Constance, 
in which the Bishop disputes the Authority of the Pope 
an Germany; an Account of his Endeavours, and with 
every probability of Success, to effect a general Reforma- 
tion in the German Catholi¢ Cliurch. Demy 8vo. price 
5s, 6d. extra boards, 





This day is published, in one vol. svo. handsomely 
printed, price ts, the od Edit. of 
THE ROYAL MINSTREL. An Heroic Poem. 
In Twelve Books. By J.F.PENNIE. . 

Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, 9267, St.Clement’s 

Church-Yard, Strand.—Of whom may also be had, 
Replies to the Letters of the Fudge Family 

in Paris, Edited by Thomas Brown, Esq. Sécond Edi- 
tion. Price 7s. 





This Day is published, in svo. with plates, 7s. 6d. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts. No. XIII. for April. 

Contents:—I. Account of Batavia; its Inhabitants, 

Commerce, Climate, &c. By the late Dr. Gillan, Phy- 
sician to the Embassy to China, under Lord Macartney 
—II. Letters on the Elgin Marbles, addressed to M. Ca- 
nova at Rome. By M. Quatremere de Quincey—III. 
Memoir of the Services and Proceedings of Capt. Webb, 
Surveyor of Kumaon—lV. On the Limit of* constant 
Congelation in the Himalaya Mountains, by H, T, Cole- 
brooke—V. An Account of a singular case of Cough 
cured by extensive Blecding, by E. Brande—VI. On Use- 
ful Projects—VII. Memoir on the combined Agencies of 
Oxygen Gas and Water in the Oxidation of Iron, by 
Marshall Hall, M.D.—VIII. Letters from a Gentleman 
proceeding on a Public Mission into Tartary—1X. Obser- 
vations on the Sea Serpent, by W.D. Peck, A.M. F.4.A. 
Professor of Natural History in Harvard College, America 
—X. Account of the Newly discovered Esquimaux Tribe, 
who inhabit the West Coast of Greenland, above the 
Latitude 76 deg. ; by Captain Edward Sabine, F.R.S. and 
F.L.S.—XI. Description of an Ore 6f Copper from Corn- 
wall, by W. Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S.—XIT. Analysis of 
Copper Ore, by R. Phillips, F.R.S.E. F.0.S.—XIII. Ac- 
count of the violent and destructive Storm of the 93d 
September 1315, by Professor John Farrar of America— 
XIV. Experiments on the passagé of Gases through 
Tubes, by'M. Farraday, Chemical Assistant at the Royal 
Institution—XV. Letter to “the Riglit Honourable Lord 
Liverpool, proposing to remove the Brifish Museum to 
Somerset House—XVI. ‘The Opinions of the Ancients 
respecting Contagion; by G. D. Yeats, M.D.—XVII. 
History of the Plague that raged in Moscow—XVIII. 
Officia) Report on the State of the Manuscripts of Papy- 
rus, found at Herctlaneum; by Sir Humphry Davy, 
bart; F-R.S. &c.—XIX. gina Marbles, by R.C. Cocke- 
rell—XX. Papers read at the Royal Society—X XI. Mis- 
cell Intelligence 

I. Mechanical Science. Sect. I. Astronomy, Optics, 

the Arts, &c.— 1. Theory of the Rainbow—2, New Comet 
—3. On Budding, and on the Fig-Tree—4. Prevention of 
Injury to Plants, from Insects—5. New Light House— 
6. Substitute for Lithographic Stones—7. Grass Rope— 
8. Premium for Flax—g. Linen and Thread from Nettles. 

If. Chemical Science. Sect. I. Chemistry.—1. On 
Nitric Acid, in a Letter to Dr. Ure, M.D. M.G.S.; by 
Richard Phillips, F.R.S. E.F.L.S. &c.—2. Production of 
Cald—3. Gallic Acid—4, New Acid—5. Tartaric Acid from 
Potato Apples—6. Cyanogen and its Compounds—7. Ap- 
plication of Artificial Sugar to Brewing—s. Starch con- 
verted into Gum—9. Separation of Nickel and Cobalt— 
10. New Metal—11. Protoxide of Copper—i2. Uses of 
refuse of Oxide of Iron—13. Decomposition of Water by 
Iron—14. Oxy muriate of Lime—15. Sulphate of Strontian 
used as Flax—16. Alkali from Potatoes—17. Gunpowder 
inflamed without a Spark—ia. Glowing Lamp—19. New 
and delicate Thermometer—90. New Self Registering 
Thermometer—2!. Specific Gravity of Gases.—Sect. II. 
Metcrology, &c.—1. Meteors—2. On the Aurora Borealis 
—3. On coloured Snow or Rain—4. Volcanic Island—5. 
Earthquakes. 

IIf. Natural History. Sect. I. Zoology, Medicine, &c. 
—i. Tapir in Asia—2. Organic Remains—3. Physiological 
Prize—4. Cow Pock in India—s. Animal Calcuiiand Con- 
cretions—6. Substitute foy Cinchona—7. Fossil Wood. 

IV. General Literature.—}]. Greek Antiquities in the 
Crimea—®. Ancient Tombs—3. Fasti Consulares—4. An- 
cient Town in Egypt—5. Antiquities at Arles—6. Ancient 
Bridge—7. Scientific Excursion in America—s. State of 
the Population of Paris, for 1817—9. General Population 
and Territory—10. George Bidder, &c. &c. &c. 





New Editions of the former Numbers have been again 
reprinted, and may be had separately. Price 7s. 6d. 


Printed for John Murray, Albemayle Street, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Madame de Genlis’ New VW ork, 
This Day was published, in 3 vols. price igs, 


LE&S PARVENUS, awles Aventures de Julien 
Delmours. Par Madame la Comtesse de GENLIg 
Tl ne faut point mettre un ridicule od il n’y eng Poin: 
Cest se gater le got, c’est corrompre son jugement 
celui des autres. Mais le ridicule qui est quelque part, jj 
fait l’y voir, Yen tirer avec grace et dune manic¢re qui 
plaise et qui instruise.— Caractéres de la Bruyére. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit-street, 
Of whom may also be had, just published, 
Amusements in Retirement; or, the Ip. 
fluence of Literature, Science, and the Liberal Arts, on 
the Manners and Happiness of Private Life. By the Ay. 
thor of the “ Philosophy of Nature,” and “ The Ita. 
lians,” a Tragedy. d Edit. in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. bds, 





Proposals for publishing, by Subscription, 
Fifty Copies (only) of 
DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of WHIT: 
KNIGHTS, a Seat of His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough. Written by MRS. HOFLAND; and tol 
embellished with Twenty-two Engravings, from Pictupe 
and Drawings by T. C. Hofiand. 


CONDITIONS, 

I. The Work will be printed in Atlas Quarto, fine pape, 
hot-pressed, and embellished with Twenty-two By. 
gravings, Fourteen of which are to bein the Line May. 
ner, and Eight in Aquatinta. The Impressions willl 
on India Paper; and a choice given to Subscriber; 
whether they will have the Eight Engravings in Aqu. 
tinta, Plain or Coloured. 

II. One Hundred and Fifty Copies only of the Work wi 
be printed ; One Hundred of which His Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough retains for his Grace’s private Friends, 
and has liberally permitted Mr. Hofland to publish the 
remaining Fifty on his own account. 

III. The Price to Subscribers will be Five Guineas, tobe 
paid on delivery of the Work, which will be published 
early in the Spring of 1819. 

*,* Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. Hofland, 
No. 10, Montpelier-row, Twickenham, 





This Day is published, price 2s. P 
"JHE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE and LITE. 7 

RARY MISCELLANY, being a New Series of the 
Scots Magazine, for March 1819. 

Contents :—Historical View of the Progress of Opinion 
on the Criminal Law and the Punishment of Death 
Letters from the Lakes. No. 1. On the Poems of the 
most deservedly admired Mrs. Katharine Philips, the 
Matchless Orinda—The Princess Eleanora — Keats 
Othello—Historical Notices of the Scottish Herring 
Fishery—Customs and Superstitions of the Scottish Pes 
santry at Births and Burials—The Education Committe: 
and the Quarterly Review—On Poets and Poetry—Disé- 
pline of a Parish School in 1640—Considerations on the 
proposed Repeal of the Usury Laws—A true History of 
a dreadful Accident that happened last Fastern’s Er, 
being a Warning to all Resurrection Men—On the Spring 
—Original Letters of Lord Loyat and Zachary Boyd- 
Loch Lomond and Salisbury Craigs—Remarks on Dr. 
Chalmers's new Volume of Sermons—Review of Mr. Dur 
can’s Letter on Saving Banks ; Campbell's Specimens 
the British Poets; a First Book of Geography, &.j 
Poems by Gall, Knox, and Gibson; Law’s Memorials of 
his own Times, by C. K. Sharpe, Esq.—Original Poetry: 
Sun-rise; To the Rose; The Mournful Harp; The Byt, 
a Fragment; The Picture; The Stormy Eve—Litenly 
and Scientific Intelligence—Monthly Register, &c. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Archibald Constable and Co.; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY «! 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street': Published every Salil: 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Condait- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’ 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Stram’ 
where Communications (post paid) are requestéd tole 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Bock 
sellers, Newsmen, and Stationers, im Towa 
Country. 
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